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HE Timken Company has done more 
original engineering work than any 
other bearing manufacturer in the world. 
The Timken Company is the only bear- 
ing manufacturer in America which makes 
its own steel. This gives us positive con- 
trol of all materials before fabrication. 
Timken Bearings are serviced wherever 
transportation or mechanical equipment is 
used throughout both hemispheres. 
No other bearing has these exclusive ad- 
vantages as well as innumerable other re- 
finements of equal importance. 


“All There Is In Bearings” 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 












You will do well to make it an invari- 
able practice to specify Timken Bearings 
throughout your plant or product. The 
trade-mark “Timken” is stamped on every 
genuine Timken Bearing. Look for it on 
every bearing you use. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 
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ADDING NEW LUSTER TO A FINE OLD NAME 





In the exeiting new Pontiae for 1946, all that was 
good im prewar models has been fully retained 
ee. and impressive improvements and refinements 
have been made. This means that the new Pontiac 
has all the quality features which Pontiac owners 
prized so highly before and during the war. It 
means, too, that new luster has been added to a 
fine old name in the automobile industry. The new 
Pontiac is described as the finest of the famous 


“Silver Streaks.”? As such, it represents a plus 


value in motor cars which is outstanding today 
and which will continue toe be outstanding for all 


the years you intend to drive your 1946 Pontiac. 





WHAT’S NEW AND IMPROVED IN THE 
1946 PONTIAC 


New, beautiful exterior appearance . . . Improved, rust- 
resistant bodies . . . New instrument panel . . . Heavier 
chrome finish . . . New interior trim . . . Improved clutch 
. . . New, wider wheel rims .. . Longer-life muffler and 
tail pipe . ... Improved cooling. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








Rationing was removed from meats, fats 
and oils, including butter, margarine, lard, 
shortening and canned fish. The only food 
still subject to rationing was sugar, with 
prospects that it would continue under 
point requirements for a year, at least. 

The Agriculture Department estimated 
that the civilian meat supply in Decem- 
ber would be at a yearly rate of 165 pounds 
per capita, as compared with 110 pounds 
last spring and summer. Fats and oils, 
however, are to continue in rather scarce 
supply. Since the end of September, about 
two thirds of the meat supply had been 
subject to rationing, including the better 
grades of beef, veal, and lamb and prac- 
tically all pork cuts. 


Service discharges. Developments in 
releases from the Army and Navy: 

Navy point score. The Navy reduced, 
effective December 1, the discharge point 
score for most enlisted men from 39 to 38, 
and promised further reductions to 37 on 
December 15, and 36 on Jan. 1, 1946. The 
cuts make 150,000 more Navy men eligible 
for release by the end of the year than 
otherwise would have been the case. The 
Navy’s program calls for return of about 
1,200,000 personnel from the start of de- 
mobilization to January 1. 

Army doctors. The Army said its quota 
for the release of physicians, 13,000 by 
December $1, had been exceeded six weeks 
in advance of that date. A total of 13,320 
was reached in the week of November 16. 


Plans are to release 34,000 doctors, out of , 


a peak total of 46,000, by next June 1. 

Army discharge totals. Total Army dis- 
charges since May 12 reached 3,114,000. 
Discharges were proceeding at a rate of 
more than 1,300,000 monthly. 


War prisoners. Enemy prisoners of war 
are to be withdrawn from all labor in“the 
United States by the end of February, and 
shipped out of the country by the first of 
May, the War Department announced. 
Some 826,000 Germans and 25,000 Italians 
are involved. These prisoners have been 
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doing a total of more than 10,000,000 man- 
days of work each month for agriculture, 
industry and the Army and Navy. 

Also, deportation of the first Japanese 
group, about 1,500 men, was announced by 
the Justice Department. The majority are 
native-born Americans who are leaving 
voluntarily. All have been under detention 
as alien enemies at Tule Lake, Calif; 
Santa Fe, N. M., and Fort Lincoln, N. D. 


Questionnaires. The Budget Bureau 
said that more than 700 Government ques- 
tionnaires, representing about 3,000,000 re- 
turns made annually by business and 
industry, have been discontinued. More 
than 500 of the discontinued forms were 
those required by the War Production 
Board. In addition, the discontinuance of 
20 forms and applications connected with 
the rationing system brought to an end 
66,000,000 returns made each year by the 
public generally. 


Jeeps. The Army decided it had no sur- 
plus of jeeps in this country, and prospects 
for additiorial releases of these vehicles 
dimmed. Of some 9,100 jeeps previously re- 
leased, however, 2,500 were earmarked for 
veterans, and federal and State agencies 
submitted bids for 3,300, the total of the 
lot billed as in substantially new condition. 


Nylons. Industry representatives told a 
House committee that American women 
could look forward to the manufacture of 
11 pairs of nylon stockings each in 1946. 


-Some 2,000,000 dozen pairs are to be avail- 


able by Christmas, it was said. 


Farm machinery. Production of farm 
machinery declined with the first months 
of peace, as compared with the same period 
in 1944, due to lack of materials and man 
power. A slow improvement was forecast 
by the Civilian Production Administration, 
with output moving up moderately in No- 
vember. The decline from the third quarter 
of 1944 to the same quarter in 1945 was 
from $163,551,380 to $145,843,683. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled 
to the use for republication of the local tele- 
graphic and cable news published herein, 
originated by The United States News or 
obtained from The Associated Press. 
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“You can’t 


pen what a pioneer would say 


to his wife in this situation. 
And he would be right! 


Cooking as she did at an open 
fireplace, the pioneer woman would 
have found little use for the spar- 
kling multitude of pots and pans 
available to the modern housewife. 


But if the contrast is great between the 
cooking utensils of today and yesterday, 
the contrast between manufacturing 
methods and costs is even greater. For 
today, the makers of pots and pans use 
an amazing new metal that speeds up 
production and slashes costs. 


This metal’s name is Carboloy , 


Cemented Carbide. It is the. hardest 
metal made by man. It is ideal for 
forming, drawing and cutting other 
metals such as those used in kitchen 
utensils, 


Everyone who works metal knows that 
the dies which form it into shape are 
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cook with them trinkets” 


very expensive. If they wear out fast, 
the costs go up all along the line. That’s 
why Carboloy is being demanded for 
all kinds of dies and tools. 


Dies that outlast steel 25 to 1 


Its diamond-like hardness makes it 
outlast steel dies as much as 25 to 1. 
And that means lower prices—big- 
ger production — benefiting con- 
sumers and manufacturers alike. 


The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 


Carbide is used throughout the metal- 
working industries are simply these: 


1. Its unbelievable resistance to wear. 


2. Its amazing ability to cut and 
form the toughest alloys at speeds 
that commonly triple the output 
of both men and machines. 


ARBOLOY 


(TRADE MARK) © CEMENTED CARBIDE 


Its usefulness is multiplying over and 
over again, not only in tools and dies 
for every phase of metal working, but 
also for wear-proofing vital parts in 
hundreds of products from airplanes to 
tin snips. 





. A challenge to industry! 


It’s better than 10 to 1 that our 
research men and field engineers 
can find applications for Carboloy 
in your plant that will help you 
improve quality and cut produc- 
tion costs. Why not accept this 
challenge? Write— 











Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Your Chevrolet dealer—leader in 
“‘Car-Conservation” Service—will 
help you to keep your car serving 
dependably until you can get de- 
livery of a new one... . His expert 
mechanics give truly skilled, truly 
reliable service. ... You can depend 
on him... for he is a member of 
America’s most popular automotive 
dealer organization. ... Remember— 
he services all makes of cars and 


trucks! * *% * BUY VICTORY BONDS x x x 
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MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Mr. Truman is running into more and more trouble; is finding that there is 
to be no era of good feeling, no "normalcy" to which the country can return. 

White House idea has been that everything will work out all right at home 
and abroad, that problems will pretty much solve themselves if left alone. 

The way it has looked to the White House group: 

Money is free and easy at home. Demand for goods is immense. Here, then, 
are the ingredients for prosperity, for good times that everybody can enjoy. 

Government will just sit on the lid of prices until production gets going. 

Labor and management will bargain collectively to-.settle, in peace, and 
free from Government interference, any arguments that might arise. 

Veterans will come home to jobs and security and abundance. 

Loans of dollars will fix things up out in the world, will give U.S. the 
leverage it needs to get the satisfied and peaceful world so much desired. 

It all seemed so simple and satisfying. Government hurried to scrap almost 
all war controls. Machinery for adjusting labor disputes was unceremoniously 
kicked out. A drive toward "normalcy" got under way. The only catch is that it 
isn't normalcy that is resulting, it isn't the expected era of good feeling. 











As matters now are working out in actual practice..... 

Strikes of record proportions are under way or threatened. 

Labor-management disagreement is deep-seated; is not to be resolved by the 
President's Labor-Management Conference. That Conference will not yield much. 

Collective bargaining isn't getting far without Government guidance, is | 
tending instead to end in a test of strength, in strikes, not in compromise. 

Mediation machinery is lacking, killed off in the interest of "normalcy." 

Strife, in fact, seems to be encouraged by Government attitude, seems to be 
rather welcomed as a way to clear the air, to teach both sides a lesson. 

Trouble is that strikes generate bitterness, that there is a residue of hard 
feelings that holds over to strain relations in the future. Mr. Truman is in- 
clined, however, not to be too disturbed by strikes, not to be impressed by the 
need of Government to make sure that long-range public interest is protected. 











Unemployment rise is starting now to go along with the rise in strikes. 

Veterans and women promise to make up the bulk of the unemployed. 

Demobilization is pouring 1,500,000 veterans a month into civilian life; is 
to confront industry with its big employment problem in the next six months. 

Involuntary idleness of veterans at a time of voluntary idleness of large 
numbers of men on strike can lead to political repercussions, can have an effect 
on the attitude of a Congress already restive about the labor problem. 

Antistrike legislation, however, seems improbable. 

Instead, the strike problem is likely to grow, to affect more of the big in- 
dustries, to ferce the White House and Congress both to take some action to pro- 
vide machinery for mediating disputes and for protecting the public interest. 
Tendency at present is to let strikes develop and run their course. 


« 














(over) 


NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


In the end, once the country settles back to work..... 

Wage rates per hour will be somewhat higher, maybe 10 to 15 per cent. 

Living costs will be up a few more per cent, maybe as much as 5. 

Prices will reflect the increased costs of production. 

Production of things people want will have been delayed a little longer. 
Delayed production will add further to pressure of demand, will increase the 
chance that prices will move slowly but persistently higher during much of 1946. 

Delayed production of finished goods, delayed construction of homes will 
just add to already critical problems of veterans seeking clothes to wear, homes 
to live in, cars to drive, offices and stores to rent, even jobs to fill. 

Mr. Truman's problems at home will seem increasingly complicated; will not 
solve themselves by being ignored or put aside in order that the country can try 
to work itself back to normal without some over-all guidance. 











There is no sign, either, that world affairs are to straighten themselves 
out, that issues which already suggest an unstable peace can now be ignored. 
Russia seems inclined more and more to go her own way, to show suspicion 
toward U.S. and Britain. Russia apparently is tending strongly to isolation. 
U.S., whether consciously or not, is drifting into a position where this 
country is on one side and Russia is on the other side--a dangerous position. 
Britain, consequently, finds herself in the middle, where she likes to be. 
That's hardly the sort of line-up that assures lasting peace. It is a far 
ery from the end result that U.S. expected from another war to end all wars. 


As the situation appears now to be developing..... 

Russia is unlikely to go along with the Truman-Attlee plan for exchanging 
scientific information, including atomic-bomb information, for right to inspect 
the industries and laboratories of nations receiving this information. 

United Nations Organization thus may find itself facing another crisis just 
when it is getting set to function, just when hopes have been raised rather high. 

China will go on slipping toward civil war, adding another complication. 

Germany will gain hope from U.S.-Russian disagreement; will expect in the 
end to gain advantages as a buffer in Europe against Russia. It already is quite 
apparent that Mr. Truman's agreement to turn Germany into a pastoral state is 
an embarrassment. Potsdam agreement seems headed for modification or discard. 

The world drift at moment is toward more trouble. White House, however, 
finds that it doesn't have time to give the attention to foreign affairs that it 
regards as necessary. Mr. Truman has renarked on that point. 








When it comes to working things out with Congress..... 

A_ merged Army and Navy is to be favored by the President, but it is not yet 
assured that Congress will take the President's idea without drastic change. 

Health insurance, disability insurance will not get early approval. The 
President is reviving demand for these things that Mr. Roosevelt had asked for. 

Full Employment bill probably will be passed by Congress sooner or later in 
much=-modified form. Unemployment of veterans may cause something more than a 
rather general statement of principle in the matter of jobs for all. 

In general, the President is not getting what he wants out of Congréss. 








This much seems clear from Pearl Harbor investigation..... 

Both U.S. and Japan knew that war was approaching late in 1941. 

President Koosevelt did not bait Pearl Harbor with the U.S. fleet to give 
Japan an invitation to attack. A fleet in Pudget Sound would have been just as 
much of a target, according to testimony given the investigators. 

We give you this whole story in detail on page 19. 








See also pages ll, 24, 50, 81. 
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There goes your 
London Express 


it’s designed to carry 112 passengers in luxurious comforf 
—with large staterooms, gay salons—many other features 
of a de luxe ocean steamship and three times the speed. 





Great rigid airships are not a new\dream of overseas 
transportation. They were the first passenger aircraft to 
fly around the world—made well over 100 safe Atlantic 
crossings in days when this feat was considered miraculous. 
Even the smaller, non-rigid airships of the Goodyear ‘“‘Blimp”’ 
Fleet flew for 16 peace-time years without a single passenger 
accident. Then the U. S. Navy commandeered them— 
ordered many more for use in World War II—and their 
brilliant success is now a matter of record. 


America can bring civilian travelers these luxurious 
giants of the sky—bigger ones, safer ones than ever before. 
For America has the only safe lifting gas—non-inflammable, 
non-explosive helium. And Goodyear has 35 years’ expe- 
rience in designing, building and flying lighter-than-air craft. 


Put airships in your future travel plans. Not as compet- 
itors of speedy stratosphere planes, nor leisurely steamers 
—but as essential transports with a field all their own. 


AIRSHIPS CAN HELP KEEP AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR! 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AKRON, OHIO LITCHFIELD PARK, ARIZONA 
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GOODS YEAR 
AIRCRAFT 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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® Richardson Plasticians 
are regularly asked to 
_solve “‘impossible’’ 
problems in plastics. We 
don’t mind it a bit! For 
each application is a 
challenge to our skill—a 
skill composed of tool 
and die experience, 
proper molding equip- 
ment, and the added 
“know-how” of practi- 
cal engineering. Thus, 
each problem is a test of 
our ability to adapt plas- 
tics efficiently to an ever- 
increasing variety of in- 


dustrial needs. 


WE LIKE 








With the great INSUROK 
family of precision plastics 
products—molded and 
laminated—Richardson can 
offer you advantages unsur- 
passed in this field. If you 
plan to use plastics on pres- 
ent or future products ... 
find out now how Richard- 
son Plasticians can help 
you. There is no obligation. 
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Precision Plastics 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT be required to dis- 
charge employes, under a maintenance- 
of-membership contract, because they re- 
fuse ta take part in a strike called in viola- 
tion of the contract. A regional War Labor 
Board upholds one employer in refusing to 
discharge three workers who were expelled 
from their union for failure to participate 
in an unauthorized strike. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur- 
poses, the liquidated damages and _at- 
torneys’ fees that you pay as the result 
of a court award under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue issues an income tax interpreta- 
tion saying that these payments are, de- 
ductible as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher freight 
rates on new automobiles that are shipped 
by rail. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission permits an increase of about 13 
per cent in the maximum carload rates 
for interstate railroad transportation of 
new cars. 


YOU CANNOT extend the maturity 
date of an installment loan by combining 
it with a new installment loan. The Federal 
Reserve Board amends its credit rules 
(Regulation W) so that, where a new in- 
stallment loan is consolidated with an out- 
standing obligation, the entire loan must 
be paid.off within 18 months from the 
date of the original transaction. This be- 
comes effective December 1. 


* %* * 


YOU CAN obtain an official investiga- 
tion of any cases of suspected improper 
disposal of Government surplus property. 
A new regulation issued by the Surplus 
Property Administrator requires Govern- 
ment disposal agencies to investigate all 
complaints about improper or irregular 
disposal of surpluses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually fail to pay your 
employes for time spent off your premises 
and outside regular working hours on your 
behalf. A U.S. district court orders one 
employer to pay a worker for such time 


and administrative decisions; 


spent in discussing the employer’s busines 
and conducting events to promote sale of 
war bonds on behalf of the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use tin cans for a num. 
ber of additional products. The Civilian 
Production Administration adds 51 prod. 
ucts to those for which tin cans can fp 
used, making the total number 190, 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge _higher-than-usual 
prices for meals served in your restaurant 
on Christmas and New Year’s. OPA js 
allowing all public eating places to charge 
1942 prices on Christmas Day, and Jan. |], 
1943, prices for meals served on New 
Year’s Day. The 1942 prices also cap 
apply for New Year’s Eve. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume trade transar. 
tions. with Belgium. The Treasury De 
partment removes restrictions on current 
trade, remittances and other transactions 
with this liberated country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue from issuing 
deficiency notice involving your income 
tax on the ground that the tax for the same 
year’is involved in a refund suit pending 
in a district court. A circuit court of ap 
peals rules that such a refund suit does 
not deprive the Commissioner of his right 
to issue a deficiency notice. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard temporarily price 
ceilings on fresh citrus fruits that you sél. 
Office of Price Administration suspends 
until January 13 its price controls over 
oranges, grapefruit, lemons and tangerines 


* * * 





YOU CANNOT always be required to 
comply with War Labor Board orders that 
were issued to a company that you buy. 
In one case, a regional WLB rules that the 
purchaser did not have to abide by earlier 
Board orders because the sale was not 
made to escape union obligations, thet 
was no identity of interests between 
buyer and the seller, and the purchast 
did not assume the obligations of th 
original company. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 9) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus co 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep Stat 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic ma 
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Tiny Giant with a Future 


a tube is one of the biggest little 
electronic devices ever invented. It 
played a big part in the war and now 
it promises great things in both tele- 
phone and television fields. 
Developed by the men who design 
your Bell Telephone System, “6AK5” 
is so minute that its “works” have to 
be inspected under a magnifying glass, 
Yet this tiny giant makes possible the 
sending of hundreds of long distance 


telephone conversations at the same 
time—or the patterns of television— 
over a single coaxial or radio channel. 
Developing electronic tubes of rev- 
olutionary design has been the steady 
job of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists for over 30 years. With the 
war over they are back on the job of 
exploring and inventing to insure that 
you will continue to have the finest 
telephone service in the world. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 












S FACTORIES change over to the manu- 

facture of peacetime goods—radios, refrig- 
erators, motor cars and everything to meet pent- 
up public demand—fast motor transport is vital. 
For switching. production from plane. parts to 
dishpans — getting factory production lines 
humming again — requires speed and coordina- 
tion that only Trucks and Trailers can provide. 


This war has taught us that no assembly line 
is confined to any one plant. It must reach into 
every part of the country ... wherever parts for 
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ORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS! 


are available in Fruehauf’s 
> 5 Factory-Branch Service 
Stations for men with me- 





chanical ability. These positions offer excel- . 


lent factory training with opportunities to 
graduate to a service managership or to the 
company’s sales force, if desired. Contact 
your nearest Fruehauf Branch. Refer to the 
yellow pages of your telephone directory— 
or write for address. 
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FRUEHACF TRAILERS 


the final product are made. Trucks and Trailers 
are part of that conveyor system... on a cross- 
country scale. Motor transport keeps goods flow- 
ing on schedule — with clock-iike precision. It 
can be so well timed that your own assembly 
lines determine the speed of the flow. 


Today, manufacturers are providing in their 
building programs fa¢ilities for the expanded 
use of this flexible transportation method. These 
plans vary from the simple provision of adequate 
loading and unloading space to the most modern 
form of “in-building” highways running through 
the entire building. 


As you, in your business, plan to better co- 
ordinate transportation with production, by all 
means consult your Traffic Manager and your 
Architect. Both will have good ideas to improve 
the efficiency of your operation and help you 
speed reconversion, 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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BASIC ISSUES IN AUTO STRIKE: 
PATTERN FOR NATION’S INDUSTRY 


Conflict Over Ability to Pay Higher Wages Under Price Ceilings 


Contention of management ’ 
that greater efficiency must 
precede increase in rates 


Issues at stake in the strike of automo- 
bile workers are among those that are dis- 
tubing labor and management relations 
in almost all industries, They are some 
of the issues that have divided the Labor- 
Management Conference in Washington, 
which was called to provide a basis for 
industrial peace. 

Basically, the situation is this: 

labor insists that wage increases must 
be given to offset, in part, the loss of take- 
home pay that has occurred as a result 
of downgrading from war work and from 
a reduction in overtime work. Increased 
hourly rates of pay are demanded as a 
preliminary to hard work and a demon- 
stration of productive efficiency. Unions 
also are demanding that management bar- 
gain this issue in good faith. 
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R. J. THOMAS 
There was a collision... 
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Management insists that increases in 
straight-time hourly rates of pay can be 
made only after labor has shown im- 
proved efficiency that will permit profit- 
able operation under price ceilings that 
are, imposed by the Government. Man- 


agement also is insisting that unions 
recognize the prerogatives of manage- 
ment in its field and that unions ac- 







































—Burck in Chicago Times 


POSTWAR MODEL 


cept more responsibility .for fulfillment 
of contracts without unauthorized work 
stoppages. 

Government is assuring that this whole 
set of issues will be threshed out by in- 
sisting, on its part, that price ceilings be 
imposed upon the products of industry so 
that the cost of wage increases cannot be 
passed on to consumers. 

The result is that a test of strength be- 
tween big unions and big business now 
appears to be precipitated. At stake are con- 
ditions that will have an important bear- 
ing on the relations between workers and 
employers in the early postwar period. 


In the current automobile strike, wages 
and prices are a fundamental cause of 
argument. In the situation that has de- 
veloped at the Labor-Management con- 
ference, the relative rights of worker 
organizations and of management are at 
issue. 

On the wage-price issue in automo- 
biles: 

President Truman, as well as President 
Roosevelt before him, held out hope to 
workers that they would get back in high- 
er wage rates part of the income lost 
when overtime pay was cut back and jobs 
downgraded. The Government now tells 
employers that they can raise wages to a 
point 30 per cent above rates of Jan. 1, 
1941, even if price increases result. How- 
ever, workers in the automobile industry 
have received a 30 per cent increase since 
January, 1941. Average wage rates in the 
industry rose from 95 cents an, hour in 
January, 1941, to about $1.24 an hour in 
August, 1945, a rise of 30.1 per cent. The 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


PITY THE POOR REFEREE 


average now, with some downgrading, may 
be about $1.20 an hour. 

An increase of 30 per cent from the pres- 
erit estimated average of $1.20 an hour 
would give auto workers an average pay 
of $1.56 an hour. They already are the 
highest paid of all workers in mass-pro- 
duction industries. 

Prices of new automobiles are fixed by 
the Office of Price Administration on a 
1942 basis. OPA insists that the volume of 
automobile production will be large enough 
to assure profits of record size. 


Industry's argument against granting 


a 30 per cent wage increase without an 
offsetting price increase is that it does not 
know what labor’s productivity is to be, 
and that it is not willing to take a chance 
on future profits until it has assurance as 
to what those profits will be. 

This wage-price issue is at the root of 
the differences between the General Mo- 
tors Corp. and the CIO United Automo- 
bile Workers. The auto workers’ union, 
headed by R. J. Thomas, is holding out 
for a 30 per cent increase in hourly wage 
rates and is insisting that this be granted 
without any rise in the price of new cars. 

The corporation, through its president, 
Charles E. Wilson, has countered with an 
offer of a 10 per cent increase. OPA has 
fixed the price of General Motors cars, on 
the average, at 2.5 per cent less than 
prices charged in 1942, so that any wage 
increase granted by the corporation would 
have to be absorbed without a price in- 
crease. 

Union responsibility as an issue: 

Management wants more assurance 
from labor that no strikes will occur dur- 
ing the life of a contract. It is suggested 
that unions post bonds pledging that con- 
tracts will not be violated. Management 
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also believes that unions should be con- 
trolled by law, should be made equally 
responsible with industry under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Labor opposes control by law, insists 
that many strikes could be avoided if 
management would bargain in good faith. 

The issue of union responsibility, and 
whether unions should be controlled by 
law, is providing sharp disagreement in the 
President’s Labor-Management Confer- 
ence. (See Labor Week, page 36.) 

In the General Motors strike, the 
company faces the future in a more favor- 
able position than the union. The situation 
is this: 

The corporation has a big cash reserve 
with which to weather a long strike. With 
repeal of the excess-profits tax scheduled to 
become effective next year, its tax position 
makes an interruption of production now 
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—Messner in Rochester Times Union 


STILL OUT OF REACH 





more favorable than it would be later. The 
public demand for new cars will be pres- 
ent any time production is resumed, and 
will increase the longer the plants remain 
idle. A strike will not impair greatly the 
corporation’s competitive position, since 
other companies are not in position to get 
a big head start in production. 

The union’s financial situation has im- 
proved greatly during the war, but its re- 
sources are small by comparison with 
those of the corporation. The sum of $4,- 
000,000 has been set aside as a strike fund, 
but this amounts to less than $30 for each 
of the 162,000 production workers in- 
volved. There also is the factor that win- 
ter is a bad time for a serious strike. The 
union is young, not as well disciplined as 
some older unions, and as a result work- 
ers may tire of the strike before it has 
accomplished its purpose. 





The CIO has indicated that it consider” 


this strike a test case in its demand for a 
general wage increase of 30 per cent. If 
it loses the strike, its prestige will suffer 
elsewhere. 

Methods of settlement. The Govern- 
ment finds itself in the position of being 
without an effective means of ending the 
strike. It no longer can rely upon the War 
Labor Board to settle the dispute by com- 
pulsory arbitration, but the following 
methods are available: 

A fact-finding board can be appointed 
to investigate and recommend a settle. 
ment. Public opinion would be relied upon 
to bring an end to the strike if this method 
were chosen. 

Plant- seizure is still a possibility under 
wartime powers of the President. How- 
ever, this power now is being used only 
in strikes that involve public utilities or 
that interfere with production for mili- 
tary needs. President Truman is relue- 
tant to seize plants producing civilian 
goods, and is not likely to take over auto 
plants unless the situation gets out of 
hand. 

Wage controls still can be exercised 
under powers that exist until June 30, 
1946. If no other settlement method ap- 
pears, the Government can tell workers 
how much of a raise they should have. 

Price concessions also are a possibility, 
if no other way out appears. 

Congress also may step in with a hur- 
riedly drafted law restricting workers’ 
right to strike. 

The outlook is that the Government 
will use compulsion only as a last resort, 
will rely first upon conciliation, volun- 
tary arbitration, or a fact-finding board. 
If these approaches fail, more drastic ac- 
tion probably will be taken. 

















—Russel] in Los Angeles Times 
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BACK OF IMPASSE IN STRIKES: 


GAPS IN SETTLEMENT METHODS 


Significance of Stamford Workers’ Barring Management from Plant 


Uncompromising attitudes that 
result from lack of effective 
machinery for negotiation 


Stamford, Conn. 

Practical lessons in the issues involved 
and the tactics used in labor-management 
disputes, now that Government machinery 
for settlements is dead, are provided by a 
strike in this Connecticut city of 60,000. 

This strike of Yale and Towne Corp. 
workers attracted national attention when 
pickets denied company representatives 
free access to the property they managed. 
It appeared to be a new turn in mass 
picketing. It went beyond slowdowns and 
sitdown strikes. It went beyond the situa- 
tion in a Ford Motor Co., strike at Wind- 
sor, Ont., where parked cars were used to 
blockade property. 

Deadlock. As a result, efforts to smooth 
out labor-management relations — here 
stalled completely. The union was de- 
termined to maintain its mass picket line 
until its demands were met. The company 
refused to discuss a contract until assured 
of unrestricted access to its property. 
With the liquidation of the War Labor 
Board now in progress, there was no Gov- 
ernment means of bringing the disputants 
together and enforcing a settlement. Con- 
ciliation appeared to be the only avenue. 

The situation took on immediate na- 
tional implications. The following back- 
ground report is based on a firsthand study 
made by a member of the board of editors 
of The United States News. 

Issues at Stamford have been much like 
those dividing labor and management all 
over the country. There is labor’s demand 
for a 30 per cent increase in hourly wage 
rates to offset the loss of overtime income. 
There is management’s resistance to the 
wage demand and to continuing in the 
postwar period the union-maintenance and 
some other union-security guarantees of 
wartime. 

Representatives of the two negotiated 
for weeks before war ended, tacitly ignor- 
ing the wage and union-security aspects 
on the theory they would be worked out 
eventually by the War Labor Board. But, 
when peace came, the situation grew 
tense. Federal props were cut from under 
the negotiators by ending of the effective- 
ness of the War Labor Board. Workers, 
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fearful their union and wage demands 
would be spurned, went out on a one-day 
work stoppage. Their leaders got them 
back to work, but, on the strength of the 
demonstration, company representatives 
declared an existing contract void. 
Later, on October 23, a regional repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Conciliation Service 





President of the company, was_ barred 
from the property by the pickets on the 
first day of the strike. Union leaders freely 
conceded his right to enter the plant, but 
they explained that nothing could be done 
immediately because of the hostility of the 
pickets. Later, the union announced that 
Carey was free to go through the picket 


| YALE-S TOWNE MFG-Co 


EMPLOYER AND PICKETS 
«+. property rights took a new twist in labor disputes 


requested the union and company repre- 
sentatives to confer with him and with a 
representative of the War Labor Board. He 
told them that, if both notified him of 
their willingness to submit the dispute to 
arbitration by the regional War Labor 
Board, the conference would not be neces- 
sary. The union indicated a willingness to 
do either or both: The company rejected 
the offer to confer, and declined to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. A strike vote, 
taken later, carried overwhelmingly. 
Consequently, and acting on _ the 
strength of the previously taken strike 
vote, the union went out again Nov. 7 and 
set up its mass picket line, blockading the 
plant gates. Management was denied all 
access to the plant at first. Since then it 
has been admitted conditionally, but the 
company insists on unlimited access. 
Property rights, thus, entered labor dis- 
putes in a new way. W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 


line, but he did nat make another try 
immediately. 

Plant foremen were barred on the union 
theory that they were not a part of man- 
agement, that actually they were produc- 
tion workers. Almost all management rep- 
resentatives were denied access to the 
property in the early days of the strike. 
Later they could clear the picket line by 
identifying themselves to the pickets. 

Picketing, it is generally admitted here, 
went beyond the legally defined “peaceful” 
picket line which can use conversation, but 
not force, to dissuade persons from enter- 
ing a struck plant. The mass picket line 
put a solid human barricade across the 
property gates. 

Police powers failed because of the prac- 
tical situation confronting the city admin- 
istration. Property rights became intan- 
gible to policemen who saw relatives and 
neighbors on the picket line. The company 
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After clearing picket lines... 


demanded police assistance to get its repre- 
sentatives into the plant, but the picket 
line was not dented. 

State troopers cannot be ordered in by 
the Governor unless the city requests their 
presence, and the city officials had no in- 
tention of doing so. To do so they would 
have had to admit an emergency and de- 
clare the situation beyond their control. 

’ Union sympathy. Stamford is a union 
town. Some 3,500 citizens work at the Yale 
and Towne plant. Other union workers 
are helping their strike with funds, and 
there has been general talk that any po- 
lice-induced violence on the Yale and 
Towne picket line might bring a general 
strike. Everyone felt that a general strike 
here and possibly elsewhere in Connecticut 


would come if State troopers were called in. | 


The courts theoretically are available if 
the company determined to force a way 
into the plant for its representatives. But 
that, too, falls before a practical situation. 
In order to get a restraining order against 
the pickets, the company would have to 
present evidence against individuals. There 
are hundreds. Also no injunction could be 
issued without a full hearing of testimony 
from both sides. 

Thus, property rights, involved in a 
labor dispute, turned out to be shorn of 
legal protections on a practical basis. The 
question immediately arises of orderly ma- 
chinery for settling labor-management dis- 
putes such as that which produced the 
new mass-picketing technique developed 
here. 

Settlement machinery in the Stamford 
case, as in hundreds of. others, does not 
exist in sufficient strength to meet the 
situation. Conciliation is available, but ar- 
bitration cannot be made compulsory. 

State law in Connecticut requires dis- 
putants to present themselves for media- 
tion before the State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration. But they need not submit 
to arbitration. Neither side can be com- 
pelled to compromise. 

Federal law now is limited, in present 
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2. . executives took over... 


application, to the U.S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice. It can do no more than try to bring 
the disputing parties together. It can sug- 
gest solutions to labor and employer, but 
even then its suggestions may be ignored. 

War Labor Board, through the war 
years, built up a volume of precedents for 
settling disagreements. Under its rulings, 
the gulf between workers and employers 
was narrowed. The use of its machinery 
came into general acceptance by both 
labor and management. The union was re- 
lying on it in the Stamford case. 

But, when war ended, President Tru- 
man ordered the War Labor Board liqui- 
dated. Labor and management were left, 
abruptly, to settle their own arguments at 
a time when new fears were being ex- 
pressed by both. 

End of the War Labor Board’s activi- 
ties in settling disputes had a direct bear- 
ing on the Yale and Towne strike. Con- 
tract negotiations have been going on since 
spring. However, wage and union-security 
demands of the workers were not brought 
actively into the discussions. Both sides 


. « « power-house maintenance > 


expected Washington to settle those ques- 
tions, touchiest in the entire negotiation. 

In the end, however, all the issues were 
left to collective bargaining. Union spokes- 
men claim the bargaining was stalled be- 
cause the company would not consider 
renewing a maintenance-of-union-mem- 
bership clause. They claim the negotia- 
tions bogged down. Unions feel that a time 
limit should be placed on bargaining negoti- 
ations to assure good faith on both sides. 

The strike resulted from the workers’ 
apparent feeling that it was the only 
weapon at hand to force their demands. 
Here, as elsewhere, once a strike got under 
way, each side became determined to use 
whatever power it possessed to force a 
settlement favorable to itself. 

Workers here fear that employers may 
be seeking to take advantage of the pres- 
ent situation, the absence of effective me- 
diation or arbitration machinery, to weak- 
en unions or strip them of rights gained 
during the working conditions of war. 

Union security, thus, becomes the basic 
issue, although the question of wages is 
kept out in front. Stamford demonstrates 
that workers are ready to strike for a union 
shop if they are convinced labor-manage- 
ment bargaining cannot produce it. The 
fact that other unions are giving financial 
and moral support to the Stamford work- 
ers demonstrates that wide and deep feel- 
ings are involved, and will not be satis- 
fied easily. 

The result, with labor practically clos- 
ing off a plant until its demands are met 
and management refusing to take up ne 
gotiations so long as its representatives 
are denied free access to property, has 
been a stalemate. A decision was delayed 
through frustration on both sides. 

The situation is of a kind that can be- 
come general. With effective mediation 
machinery absent, labor feels the gains it 
has made through the years now are in 
jeopardy. There is no present means of 
bringing disputants together to bring all 
the facts into the open. The result is strikes. 
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Socialism at Work in Britain: 
Problems of Finance and Control 


Government-Issued Bonds as Proposed Compensation to Owners 


What an official monopoly 
over imports would mean 
to American businessmen 


Great Britain is moving rapidly to so- 
cialize that country’s basic industries. The 
Bank of England is about to become a 


Government bank as the first step in the. 


ues- program. That step will smooth the finan- 
jon. cial path of the Labor Government in take 


vere ing over the industries. 
kes- Air services, long-distance radio, tele- 
be- phone and cable service are to be state- 
ider owned and operated. A plan to nationalize 
em - the coal industry is promised by Christ- 
ytia- mas. Now Herbert Morrison, Lord Presi- 
time dent of the Council, tells the House of 
xoti- Commons that railroads, trucking lines, 
ides. docks and harbors, electric and gas utili- 
kers’ ties and, possibly, the iron and steel in- 
only dustry are on the Socialists’ list. 
nds. This program, furthermore, is to be com- 
nder pleted by 1950. Sueh rapid moves ‘toward 
) use state ownership and operation of industry 
ce a in England are raising many questions in 
America. U.S. citizens want to know how 
may the present owners of British industry are 
pres to be paid, and with what. They are won- 
me- dering whether dollar loans to Britain will 
eak- finance socialism. They are asking about 
ined future effects of monopoly trading by the 
| British Government on U.S. importers 
basic and exporters. They want to know how 
es is prices, wages, profits and taxes are to be 
rates treated in a socialized state. 


A clue to some of the answers comes 
from practical plans now being proposed. 

Financing socialism is not proving to 
be much of a problem. The Labor Govern- 
ment proposes simply to buy industries 
with Government bonds, just as an Ameri- 
tan city frequently buys a private electric 
company through a bond issue. The bonds, 
exchanged for shares in industry, then are 
backed by the earnings of that industry, 
strengthened further by a Government 
guarantee. 
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feel- 
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, has Dollar loans do not figure in these 
layed deals. The British want dollars to buy 
things they need. If they don’t get dollars, 
n be- they can’t buy U.S. goods and will have 
ation to find other supplies. 
ins It Pounds, not dollars, are needed to buy 
re in out owners of British industries, and 
ns of Pounds can be obtained by issuing Gov- 
1g all fmment bonds. Dollar credits could be 
rikes. used to modernize and expand socialized 
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British industries, just as they. could be 
used to equip private British plants, but 
dollars could not socialize by themselves. 

Operational problems. Financial ac- 
tion involved in switching industries to 
public ownership, thus, becomes the Gov- 
ernment’s simplest problem. The difficult 
problems promise to arise from actual 
cperations of socialized enterprises. 

The price to be paid for nationalized 
industries will be the first difficulty. The 
Labor Government promises owners fair 
compensation, but the détermination of 
“fair value” is likely to lead to argument 
and to run into opposition. 

The Bank of England’s value was easily 
fixed. Shareholders had been getting 12 
per cent on their investment since .1923, 
and the Government offered the same in- 
come from Government bonds for the next 
20 years. Thus, four bonds at 3 per cent 
are to be exchanged for each share of 
Bank of England stock. 

British investors hope that average divi- 
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PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE 


. « « Who would walk the party's planks? 


dends over a 20-year period will be the 
measure of value for other industries, but 
the Government makes no promises. Mr. 
Morrison stated that industry values as a 
going concern would be considered, which 
may indicate a rather low price for British 
coal mines and steel mills. 

Earnings from nationalized industry 
will go to the Treasury. The Bank of 
England, for example, is required to pay 
into the Treasury each year as much as it 
used to pay in dividends. That payment 
will service the bonds issued to buy the 
Bank. This policy is likely to be followed 
in other industries. 

The Government will run into difficulty 
if socialized industries show a loss, since 
former shareholders will own Government 
bonds on which interest will have to be 
paid. The Labor Party, however, bases its 
program on the theory that socialized in- 
dustries can operate at a profit. But that 
prospect, too, is confronted with difficulty. 

Wages promise to become a direct Gov- 
ernment problem in publicly owned plants, 
once the Government takes over the re- 
sponsibilities of the private owners. More- 
over, the workers—largely members of the 
party in power—can be expected to in- 
sist on a greater share of the proceeds of 
industry when they regard themselves as 
part owners. Present plans call for wage 
issues to continue to be settled by in- 
dustry managements, but this’ program 
may run into rough weather ahead. 

Management also will be selected by the 
Government, but this task is not ex- 
pected to be as hard as the wage prob- 
lem. Bank of England directors are not 
expected to be changed, and a manage- 
ment fee will be paid by the Government. 
This principle is expected to be applied in 
other fields, so that managers of privately 




















owned industry will continue as managers 
of Government-owned plants, with per- 
haps, a large degree of independence. 


Tax revenues are not likely to be af- 
fected much by socialization. Corporate 


earnings in Britain are not taxed: directly, 
as they are in the United States, but only 
as income to shareholders. These share- 
holders are to get Government bonds in 
exchange for stock, and the income from 
those bonds still will be taxed. The Treas- 
ury, thus, is likely to lose very little tax 
revenue by socializing industry. 


Selling prices for socialized industry 


will present another problem. Consumers 
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HERBERT MORRISON 
. «- Commons discovered his list was long 


have a large voice in a socialist state, and 
pressure from them will be for low prices. 
Also, the price to be charged for coal and 
steel will affect the costs of industry gen- 
erally. So will the rates to be charged for 
freight, gas and electricity by these na- 
tionalized concerns. 

Resfrictions. Wage-price-management 
issues that will flow from socialization also 
bring up the question as to how far so- 
cialism will be pushed once it starts. Prime 
Minister Attlee and his Cabinet have said 


they have no intention of forcing private 


enterprise entirely out of the British Isles. 
Mr. Morrison said that shipping and in- 
surance—two industries that bring Britain 


foreign exchange—will remain in private 
hands, but other pronouncements hint at 
a wide degree of restriction for large areas 
of private business. 

Import control. The cotton market in 
Liverpool, world’s largest free cotton ex- 
change, is being kept closed and cotton 
traders are reported to have been told that 
the Labor Government intends to keep it 
closed. That is taken to mean that cot- 
ton purchases will be made in bulk by 
the Government, and not in free markets. 

Bulk buying of other commodities is 
foreshadowed by the policy toward the 
Liverpool futures market. If this policy is 
continued, it means that imports of food 
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nub of the problem 


and other raw materials, such as wool, 
metals and fibers, will be handled by the 
Government. That would put the Labo 
Government in the wholesale busines 
and it might continue the policy of sub. 
sidizing food prices to control living costs, 

Foreign-trade practices would be bag 
sally affected if Great Britain, the most 
important buyer of world commodities, re. 
sorts to Government purchases. That 
would have the effect of putting a power. 
ful buying cartel against thousands of 
competing producers and sellers. 

Export controls also are indicated as a 
fundamental Labor policy. The chief re. 
construction task of Britain is to recapture 
the export markets shrunk by war, and 
to expand them to replace the income once 
received from overseas investments and 
other services. To accomplish this, the 
Government proposes to impose export 
quotas on British industries. The export 
goal for British autos, for example, is §0 
per cent of total output, against a prewar 
export of 15 per cent. British citizens thus 
are to be told what and how much of 
their production they are to sell abroad, 

Home building is another function’ that 
appears destined for Government control. 
Repair and rebuilding of bomb-damaged 
houses is Britain’s major domestic task, 
and it is stated that construction will con- 
centrate on working-class homes to be 
built for rent. Licenses for more expensive 
dwellings are expected to be rare. Since 
Britain imports nearly all of its lumber, 
these controls can be easily imposed. 

Land reform is another Labor Party 
plank that promises to require Govern- 
ment control and direction. The program 
now being formed aims at increasing do- 
mestic output of milk and _ fats, eggs, 
cereals, potatoes and livestock. To encour- 
age British farmers to join in this program, 
price supports will be promised for four 
crop years and the Government will assure 
a market for the produce. 

The other side of the land-reform pro- 
gram implies compulsion for British farm- 
ers. Farmers who do not follow Govern- 
ment production plans and do not make 
efficient use of their land could be dis- 
possessed under plans now proposed. In 
brief, British agriculture is to come under 
a socialization program similar to that 
now planned for basic industries. 

All these signs indicate that the Attlee 
Government is preparing to go very far 
in the direction of socialism, and that, if 
socialization of basic industries requires 
socialization of other industries, the Gov- 
ernment won’t hesitate. 

Government as investor. Finally, the 
Cabinet is preparing to set up a national 
investment board, designed to direct the 
investment of public funds for social wel- 
fare. That promises to influence capital 
markets, the heart of free-enterprise. 
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Dangers ahead! When Theodore Roosevelt and the yallant Brazilian, Colonel Candido Rondon, explored the River of Doubt in Brazil three decades 
ago, they overcame incessant hazards. Tropical fever struck. Canoes were crushed, supplies were lost, but the expedition triumphed because risks were 
balanced by carefully calculated plans, providing a margin of safety. ““Rio Roosevelt’ became the name of the newly identified tributary of the Amazon. 
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HEN American business men ex- 
plore commercial possibilities or 
map expansion in Brazil, they gain 
that financial balance which goes far 
to insure success by using the foreign 
services of The National City Bank of 
New York. The Bank’s specialists 
overseas many times have ‘‘made the 
rapids” in all kinds of trade weather. 
The four National City Branches in 
Brazil provide exporters and im- 
porters with trade and banking 
information, credits and foreign 
exchange. 
The first branch bank in this 


worldwide system was established 31 
years ago. Today these 40 overseas 
units provide a network covering the 
commercially important areas of the 
globe. For business men they furnish 
those aids to foreign trade which win 
the goodwill of customers and the ac- 
claim of stockholders. 
To get the detailed story of our 
unique facilities and how they may 
help develop profitably your 
foreign trade program, talk to 
The National City officers at 
Head Office or Branches in New 
York City. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 
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Member Federgl Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 


Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

CHINA 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 


Matanzas 

Santiago 
ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 
PHILIPPINE Is. 

Manila 
PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

Arecibo 

Bayamon 

Caguas 

Mayaguez 

Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 

Panama 
ST.SETTLEMENTS 

Singapore 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas 
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PEARL HARBOR PANORAMA: 
STEPS THAT LED TO WAR 


Disclosure of Military Patterns Followed in Washington and Tokyo 


Disagreement among our 
leaders over nation’s naval 
defenses in 1940 and 1941 


It now is possible to reconstruct in 
detail the military pattern of Americ 
and Japanese moves in the Pacific that led 
up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Intimate facts that might have been 
hidden from the public for many years are 
being placed before congressional investi- 
gators. Bit by bit, they piece together into 
this conclusion: The U.S., stalling for 
time to prepare against the inevitable, 





Harris & Swing 
MAP IN WHITE HOUSE 
The intent was known... 


knew Japan was bound for war; the sur- 
prise, to military leaders, came in her 
target and her time of attack. 

These additions to history’s record are 
being revealed by top figures in the na- 
tion’s drama of war—former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull; Fleet Admiral William 
D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the President; 
Admiral J. O. Richardson, who for a time 
commanded the fleet in the Pacific, and 
others who played prominent roles. 

Highlights of the story these men are 
Weaving are given in what follows. 

The Navy’‘s dilemma. The story goes 
back to the year 1940, when the nation 


NOVEMBER 30, 1945 


found itself in danger in both oceans. 
Facing the Navy, and the late President 
Roosevelt as Commander in Chief, was 
this question: Should the fleet be kept in 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, or should it 
be divided between the two oceans? If 
part or all of the fleet was to be kept in 
the Pacific, should it be stationed at Pearl 
Harbor or on the West Coast? 

It is revealed now by Admiral Richard- 
son that Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, then 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, went 
to London late in 1939 to discuss co- 
ordinating of U.S. naval policy with that 
of Britain. His talks explored the possi- 
bility of an arrangement under which the 
United States would have the use of a 
base at Singapore in return for defending 
North and South America and Australia. 
Soon afterward, in March, 1940, the U.S. 
Fleet was shifted from the West Coast, its 
usual home, to Pearl Harbor for maneu- 
vers, with instructions to stay until May 9. 

A year of tension. But, when May ar- 
rived, orders went from Washington di- 
recting the fleet to remain there longer. 

The blitzkrieg scare. Admiral Richard- 
son wrote to Admiral H. R. Stark, then 
Chief of Naval Operations, asking why 
the fleet was being kept at Hawaii. Ad- 
miral Stark explained: “You are there be- 
cause of the deterrent effect which it is 
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SPARKS ARE FLYING 








thought your presence may have on the 
Japs going into the East Indies.” Ger- 
many had invaded France and the Low 
Countries, and Italy was believed to be 
on the verge of war. Admiral Stark said 
that both the Germans and the Italians 
were thought to have told Japan that it 
could have a free hand in the Dutch East 
Indies, where oil, rubber, sugar, quinine 
and other valuable products were to be 
found. That could cut off U.S. supplies 
of these materials and menace our security. 

“You would naturally ask,” wrote Ad- 
miral Stark, “suppose the Japs do go into 
the East Indies? What are we going to do 
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"MAP IN CONGRESS 
-«. only the hour was missing 


about it? My answer to that is, I don’t 
know, and I think there is nobody on 
God’s green earth who can tell you... 
Even if the decision here were for the U.S. 
to take no decisive action if the Japs 
should decide to go into the Dutch East 
Indies, we must not breathe it to a soul, 
as by so doing we would completely nullify 
the reason for your presence in the Hawai- 
ian area. Just remember that the Japs 
don’t know what we are going to do and 
so long as they don’t know, they may hesi- 
tate, or be deterred.” 

Scare over the French fleet. Italy en- 
tered the war, and nothing happened in 
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the Pacific. Then, on June 22, Admiral 
Stark wrote that disposition of the U.S. 
fleet depended partly on what happened 
to the French fleet. If the French fleet 
should be turned over to the Germans, 
the situation in the Atlantic would become 
critical, and part of the U.S. fleet might 
have to be sent to the East Coast. That 
crisis was passed, but, in July, 1940, Ad- 
miral Richardson visited Washington and 
urged President Roosevelt to bring the 
fleet, then undermanned by as much as 15 
per cent, up to full strength. The Presi- 
dent objected, saying that mechanics could 
be taken from civilian life, put in the 
Navy, and quickly trained, if matters 
became serious. 

Scare over Tripartite Pact. Then, in Oc- 
tober, came the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact by Germany, Japan and Italy. Again 
Admiral Richardson visited Washington. 
He found the Navy and the White House 
suffering another scare. Britain was about 
to reopen the Burma Road, and President 
Roosevelt was considering a plan to block- 
ade Japan with <. patrol of light ships from 
Hawaii to the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies. In conference with the late 
Frank Knox, then Secretary of the Navy, 
Admiral Richardson expressed amazement 
at the proposal and stated that the fleet 
was not prepared to put such a plan into 
effect. He said the ships could be picked 
off, one by one, and many would be lost. 
An alternative plan was prepared, but was 
not carried out. Japan was promised some 
oil, and again the crisis passed. 

Roosevelt-Richardson disagreement. It 
was on this visit, in October, 1940, that” 
President Roosevelt and Admiral Richard- 
son disagreed sharply over where the fleet 
should be stationed. Admiral Richardson 
urged that it be shifted back to the West 
Coast, so as to prepare more effectively 
for possible war. But President Roosevelt 
said he would agree to such a step only if 
he could be given a “good statement which 
will convince the American people and the 
Japanese Government that in bringing the 
battleships to the West Coast we are not 
stepping backward.” The fleet stayed in 
Hawaii. 

Later on, however, as relations with 
Germany worsened, a portion of the fleet 
was moved to the Atlantic. Just before 
Dec. 7, 1941, there were eight battleships 
in the Atlantic, including two new ones on 
a shakedown cruise, compared with nine 
battleships in the Pacific. 

Danger to Pearl Harbor? The reason- 
ing of Admiral Richardson was not, as has 
been widely believed, that the fleet was in 
greater danger at Pearl Harbor than it 
would be on the West Coast. He testified 
before the Joint Committee of Congress 
that he had not thought Pearl Harbor was 
in danger of either an air or submarine 
attack. Instead, he considered there was a 
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much greater chance that sabotage would 
be attempted, or that the entrance chan- 
nel to the harbor would be blocked by 
sinking an obstruction there, or that mag- 
netic or other mines would be laid in the 
approaches to the harbor. He told the 
Committee that the fleet could have been 
destroyed by a surprise air attack just as 
easily at Puget Sound as at Pearl Harbor. 

But, even though Admiral Richardson 
did not take the danger of air attack seri- 
ously, others in the Navy did. On Dec. 30, 
1940, a report by Rear Admiral Claude C. 
Bloch was transmitted by Admiral Rich- 
ardson to Admiral Stark, holding that 
“aircraft attacking the base at Pearl Har- 
bor will undoubtedly be brought by car- 
riers.” This report became the basis of a 
letter sent by Secretary Knox to the then 


the U.S. and Japan. That action, in turn, 
led to the attempt of the Japanese to 
arrange a meeting between their Prime 
Minister, Prince Konoye, and President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Hull told the Committee 
how an attempt was made by this Govern. 
ment to lay a basis of agreement prior to 
such a meeting. The Japanese were eva- 
sive, and the meeting was not held. 


Fall of Konoye Government. A new 


crisis was precipitated by the fall of the 
Konoye Government in October, 1941, and 
its replacement by one headed by General 

Tojo. Tension immediately increased. 
The Japanese war plan. It is known 
now that, under General Tojo, steps were 
taken immediately to carry out a war plan 
repared the previous January by Admiral 
Yamamoto. The details of this plan, based 
on captured documents, inter- 
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rogations of prisoners of war 
and questionnaires submitted 
to former: members of the Jap- 
anese naval high command by 
General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, were introduced 
into the ‘Committee’s record 
in. recent days by Rear Ad- 
miral T. B. Inglis, head of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. 

This war plan assumed that 
the U.S. fleet would be at 
anchor within Pearl Harbor, 
and that a carrier force could 
be moved from home waters 
across the Pacific without un- 
due risk of detection. The ob- 
jective was to cripple the U.S. 
fleet so it could not interfere 
with Japanese plans to invade 








—Berryman in Washington Star 


Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, in 
January of 1941, recommending that the 
Pearl Harbor defenses be strengthened. 
More fighter planes, more antiaircraft 
guns, use of barrage balloons and _arti- 
ficial smoke were urged. Secretary Stimson 
described what had been done-and what 
was planned. 

A year of crises. Admiral Richardson, 
out of step with his superiors in Washing- 
ton, was relieved. of his command in the 
Pacific on Feb. 1, 1941, and shifted to the 
Navy’s General Board in Washington. 

Move into Indo-China. In July, the 
Japanese took another big leap into Indo- 
China. This move, Mr. Hull told the Com- 
mittee, was the “overt act” that so changed 
the Far Eastern situation that it became 
no longer a question of this country avoid- 
ing the risk of war, but of making a “defi- 
nite and clear move in self-defense.” 

Freezing of Japanese assets. The Japa- 
nese move caused President Roosevelt, on 
July 26, 1941, to freeze the Japanese assets 


-in the United States. The effect was to 


bring a virtual cessation of trade between 


the Dutch East Indies. In case 
anything went wrong at Pearl 
Harbor, heavy units were to move out 
from Japanese home waters and support 
the carrier. striking force in a decisive 
battle with the U.S. fleet. 

In August, 1941, this plan was rehearsed 
in Japanese war games. In September, the 
outline of the operational order was com- 
pleted. By Nov. 5, the order was issued to 
all fleet and task force commanders. On 
Nov. 7, Admiral Yamamoto issued another 
order setting Dec. 8 (Dec. 7, Hawaii time) 
as “Y Day,” the tentative day for attack. 

U.S. play for time. While the Japa- 
nese were getting ready for the surprise 
attack, the U.S. Government, not yet pre- 
pared for war, was trying to gain a breath- 
ing spell. On Nov. 5,°1941, Gen. of the 
Army George C. Marshall, then Chief of 
Staff, and Admiral Stark recommended to 
President Roosevelt that material aid to 
China be stepped up, but that no ultima- 
tum be delivered to Japan. Mr. Hull, in 
the current hearings, testified that he con- 
curred, and that he had been “striving for 
months to avoid a showdown with Japan.” 

Later, on November 20, Saburo Kurusu, 
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who had been sent to Washington as spe- 
cial Ambassador, and Admiral Nomura, 
the regular Ambassador, presented what 
Mr. Hull considered an “ultimatum,” de- 
manding that the U.S. agree to the con- 
quest of China and “unfreeze” the Japa- 
nese assets. Shortly afterward, President 
Roosevelt sent Mr. Hull a penciled memo- 
randum in his own handwriting, suggest- 
ing the terms of a compromise “modus 
vivendi” arrangement intended to gain a 
six months’ delay in bringing matters to 
a head. The U.S. was to resume economic 
relations and provide some oil and rice at 
once, with a promise of more later. After 
extensive discussions by the President and 
Secretary Hull with the Chinese, British, 
Australian and Dutch governments, this 
idea was dropped. The main reason was 
that the Chinese violently objected. It was 
finally decided to limit the reply to a 10- 
point restatement of U.S. principles. This 
was handed to the Japanese on Nov. 26. 

Eleven days to war. On the same day, 
the Japanese task force left Hitokappu, in 
Northern Japan, bound for Pearl Harbor. 
It carried these instructions: “Should it 
appear certain that Japanese-American ne- 
gotiations will reach an amicable settle- 
ment prior to the commencement of hos- 
tile action, all the forces of the combined 
fleet are to be ordered to reassemble and 
return to their bases.” The Japanese fleet 
was directed to deal a “mortal blow” to 
the American fleet if hostilities opened. It 
was to turn back if detected as early as‘two 
days before the day of the attack, but the 
commander was to use his judgment if it 
should be detected only the day before. 

On Nov. 27, in Washington, General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark, while still 
trying to gain time, recommended to the 
President that the U.S. should go to war if 
Japan attacked or “directly threatened” 
Pacific areas controlled by the U.S., Brit- 
ain or the Netherlands. They said: “Japan 
may attack: the Burma Road; Thailand; 
Malaya; the Netherlands East Indies; the 
Philippines; the Russian Maritime Prov- 
inces.” But they did not guess Pearl Harbor. 

On December 1, the Japanese Cabinet 
approved the commencement of hostilities 
against the U.S. On December 2, a Japa- 
nese order was issued confirming Decem- 
ber 8 (December 7, Hawaii time) as the 
date of the attack. On December 5, the 
task force received an order from Tokyo 
to “climb Mt. Niitaka” (code for going 
through with the attack plan). The task 
force was then 800 miles northwest of 
Oahu. By the morning of Dec. 7, it was less 
than 200 miles away. Despite the fact that 
Japanese code messages intercepted by the 
U.S. had revealed that Japan was poised 
for war against this country, Pearl Harbor 
and the fleet were still unprepared. And so 
the Japanese surprise attack won a crush- 
ing and astounding success. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1945 
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COMMITTEEMEN FERGUSON AND BREWSTER: The historical records began in 1940 
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Debate Over Health Insurance: 
Plan to Tax Workers, Pay Bills 


Questioning Mood in Congress With Regard to Mr. Truman’s Proposals 


Fight ahead on measures 
for medical and hospital 
care, and on sick benefits 


Pressure for the establishment of a na- 
tional system of health insurance is re- 
viving. President Truman now is asking 
that such a system be instituted. His mes- 
sage to Congress was the first occasion on 
which a President has gone into detail as 
to what the plan should include. Most of 
his ideas were embodied promptly in bills 
introduced in both Houses. These meas- 
ures and the President’s recommendations 
reveal the shape that the health-insurance 
proposal is taking, as it is refined and 
modified with the passing of the years. 

Congress, nevertheless, still is unenthu- 
siastic. There is much opposition to taxing 
a worker’s pay in one period to pay his 
medical and hospital expenses later. Many 
in Congress are questioning, too, a pro- 
posal that temporary disability compensa- 
tion be provided to give the worker some 
income when ill. And there is a disposition 
to determine whether the system involves 
“socialized medicine,” as charged by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. r 

Meanwhile, workers, physicians, den- 
tists, nurses and hospital officials, alike, are 





—Harris & Ewing 
DR. FISHBEIN 
The issues were drawn... 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WAGNER 
- -. a delayed vote? 


wondering just what, in operation, the 
system would mean to them. Employers, 
generally, are affected through the pay- 
roll taxes that are involved. For them all 
an explanation of what is proposed and 
how it would work becomes important. 

The worker-patient. Under the sys- 
tem, the wage earner who becomes ill 
could select a physician from an approved 
list and go to him for treatment. The 
cost would be paid from funds accumu- 
lated by the. collection of pay-roll taxes. 
The services of specialists and special con- 
sultants are provided on the same basis, 
if the physician in charge thinks it advis- 
able. No limit is placed upon the period 
of time over which treatments would con- 
tinue, and the patient can change doctors, 
if he likes. In addition, the patient is com- 
pletely free to supplement the system by 
engaging physicians at his own expense, 
or to disregard the system entirely. 

Hospital and nursing care are provided 
on the same financial basis. As with the 
doctors, the patient can select from a list 
of co-operating institutions the hospital 
that he prefers. Hospitalization would be 
limited to 60 days, unless the size of the 
fund from which the fees are paid permits 
a general lengthening of the period. 

The physician. The doctor is free to ac- 


‘cept or reject the cases brought to him, 





to co-operate with the system or not, a3 
he chooses. His practice could consist of 
a few insurance-system cases, or many, ip 
accordance with his own desires. 

Fees. Fees would be fixed by the Sw. 
geon General, Dr. Thomas Parran, in gen. 
eral administrative charge of the program, 
He would be required to consult local com. 
mittees of doctors, dentists and nurses and 
make the amounts to be paid equable with 
the usual earnings of these groups. 

The doctor could receive his compen- 
sation on a basis of exact fees for specific 
services rendered, or treatments given. Or 
there could be a periodie pay check based 
upon the number of insurance-system eli- 
gibles on the practitioner’s list. As a third 
method, he could accept a fixed salary, on 
a whole or part-time basis. The method of 
payment is to be the one selected by a 
majority of the doctors in a particular 
area, but members of the minority, if they 
insist, are to be paid by the methods that 
they prefer individually. 

Hospitals, like the doctors, can par- 
ticipate or not. Dr. Parran, again after 
consultation, is to fix the fees for their 
services, and is to decide which institutions 
are satisfactorily equipped to take part. 

Pay-roll tax. All this is to be financed 
by a 8 per cent tax on pay rolls and 
salaries, to a maximum of $3,600 annual- 
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... and the battle lies ahead 
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ly. Earnings above $3,600 would be free 
from the tax, and, regardless of the size 
of the salary, $108 yearly is the most 
that would be taken. The tax would be de- 
ducted in advance from wages and salaries. 

Exemptions. Under the legislation in- 
troduced, wage and salary earners cannot 
take advantage of the system if treatment 
or compensation is provided under the 
various State workmen’s compensation 
laws. This raises the question of another 
possible duplication, in the cases of some 
20,000,000 veterans who are virtually 
guaranteed Government-paid medical and 
hospital care. The bills make no provi- 
sion on this point, and it is to be subject 


‘to later study of whether the veteran 


should be taxed for treatment that other- 
wise comes to him at no cost. 

Other than the point concerning the 
veterans, and the imposition of the pay- 
roll taxes, which is left for later legisla- 
tion, all the methods are covered in iden- 
tical bills introduced by Senators Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana, and Representative 
Dingell (Dem.) , of Michigan. 

Mr. Truman also proposed a system of 
temporary disability insurance for workers 
when ill. The President left specific propos- 
als on this point to a message to be sent 
to Congress later. As this is shaping up: 

Disability insurance. In combination 
with other features of the program, the 
purpose is not only to prepay the work- 
er’s medical bills, but also to provide him 
with some portion of the’ wages lost while 
ill. Social Security Board figures show 
that, on an average day, 7,000,000 are un- 
able to work due to sickness or disability. 
Half of these have been incapacitated for 
less than six months. Current thought on 
the subject would limit payments to six 
months (as there is other provision for 
the permanently disabled) , and most pay- 
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.-- receive the prescribed treatment... 









ments would be for brief illnesses. Esti- 
mates are that an additional pay-roll tax 
of 1 per cent would cover the cost. 

The employer. With the accumulation 
of such taxes, the employer becomes. di- 
rectly concerned. There already is a 1 per 
cent tax paid by the worker for old-age 
pensions. The health-insurance and tem- 
porary-disability taxes on the worker 
would increase this to 5. In addition, the 
employer pays a 1 per cent pay-roll tax 
for old-age pensions, and 3 per cent for 
unemployment insurance. The total of all 
these taxes would be 9 per cent, and the 
old-age pension tax may. have to be in- 
creased. All the taxes paid by the worker 
would have to be collected by the em- 
ployer, thus increasing his already sizable 
job of tax bookkeeping. 

Other provisions. Supplementing the 
health-insurance and disability protection, 
Mr. Truman and the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell legislation also propose increased 
federal outlays through the States for pub- 
lic health services, for maternal and child- 
health assistance and medical care of 
needy persons. There also are proposals 
for federal aid in the building of hos- 
pitals, and in health research on a big scale. 

Difficulties. It all adds up to a compre- 
hensive program. But the medical profes- 
sion is preponderantly opposed, and, 
without its co-operation, success would be 
doubtful. The argument over “socialized 
medicine” is bitter, with Senator Taft 
(Rep.) , of Ohio, for one, flatly contradict- 
ing the President’s view that no “socialized 
medicine” is involved. And Congress is far 
from ready to go along. The bill, after sev- 
eral months, probably will-be reported 
favorably by committees, but it is doubt- 
ful that it can be brought to a vote within 
a year or so. But the shape of the health- 
insurance plan has become clear. The is- 
sues are drawn and a battle lies ahead. 





“ —Lambert Studios 


eee AND AS FOR THE BILL: Pay-roll deductions would cover complete costs 
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SHORTAGE-HARASSED VETERANS: 
NATIONAL RECONVERSION WORRY 


Ex-Servicemen at Tail End of Lines for Houses, Jobs, Autos, Clothes 


Officials’ fear of protest 
at next autumn’s elections 
if tension is not lessened 


An acute veterans’ problem is develop- 
ing out of America’s shortages. Returning 
veterans are finding that the civilians who 
stayed at home from the war secured the 
best jobs, rented or bought the best houses, 
and bought the pick of the clothing. 

Fifty-seven thousand veterans a day are 
pouring out of the Army and Navy to 
begin the search for the things that they 
fought for. In Chicago, they are living 
with their families in garages, coal sheds 
and cellars. In San Francisco, they are liv- 
ing with their wives and children in auto- 
mobiles. All over the country, they are 
searching for places to live. Officials say 
the situation is growing desperate. 

At the moment, the housing problem is 
most acute. But the veterans have other ir- 
ritations. They can’t find clothing. They 
can buy only high-priced secondhand au- 
tomobiles. Furniture and home equipment 
is hard to find. And, in the scramble for 
jobs that lies ahead, the returned veteran 
is likely to be the loser. The man who 
stayed at home built up job seniority and 
job experience while the veteran was away. 


Officials say that the prospect for the 
months ahead is grim if the situation is 
rot met head on and dealt with promptly. 
Community, State and national co-opera- 
tion is being urged to straighten out the 
tangle in which the veteran is now lost. 

Homes. In his hunt for a place to 
live, the veteran is up against the most 
severe housing shortage of recent history. 

During the ten depression years that 
went ahead of the war, home building in 
the United States lagged behind needs. 
The nation had a housing shortage when 
it went into the war. All sorts of emer- 
gency housing projects were used to take 
care of war workers. Many of these now 
are being torn down. 

Millions of families have been doubling 
up. The wives of soldiers and sailors took 
their children and went home to live with 
parents. Their own houses and apartments 
were taken by newcomers, who often 
doubled up with their own families or 
with other war workers. Now, all of these 
families want to undouble. 

About a half-million veterans and their 
families can be taken care of in existing 
“housing. But, even if 500,000 homes are 
built next year, which in the present short- 
age of materials is an optimistic estimate, 
1,100,000 veterans and their families will 
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HOUSING PROTEST 
Officials see the situation growing desperate 
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be without homes by the end of the year, 
Nation-wide shortage. A few figures 
from housing surveys made during recent 
months in various cities throw some light 
on the housing situation. 
In Milwaukee, only 6 houses of every 
1,000 are unoccupied; 3 of every 1,000 are 
for rent. In Jacksonville, Fla., 6 of every 
1,000 are unoccupied, 2 of every 1,000 for 
rent. In Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 
14 of every 1,000 are unoccupied, 8 of 
every 1,000 for rent. Richmond, Va., has 
3 of every 1,000 unoccupied, 2 of every 
1,000 for rent. St. Louis has 10 of every 
1,000 vacant, 4 of every 1,000 for rent. 
Out of 1,060 applications by veterans 
for housing in Cleveland last month, only 
180 were filled, and half of these were for 
private rooms. Mayor Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago, sensing the political dynamite in 
the situation, has taken the problem of the 
cities to President Truman. The Mayor 
wants to convert idle stores into dwellings. 
But, in Chicago, as in other cities, doc- 
tors and. dentists just back from the Army 
and Navy are having great difficulty in 
finding office space. 
Shortages for students. Veterans who 
want to take advantage of the GI Bill 





RECONVERSION: WORLD WAR I— 
The fit was almost as bad... 
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of Rights and round out their schooling 
are running into the housing problem, 
also. Colleges are jammed with applicants. 

In California, prospective students are 
being asked, before being admitted to 
college courses, if they have places to 
live. Thirty-two colleges over the country 
are arranging trailer camps for veterans 
and their wives. At Stanford University, 
Quonset huts are being contemplated. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
setting up demountable prefabricated 
units. Rhode Island State College is mov- 
ing in a temporary dormitory. But still 
the colleges cannot find enough space for 
the veterans. 

Jobs. No able-bodied civilians stepped 
in ahead of the veterans in the colleges. 
Most of the men of college age went to 
war. But many of the 2,000,000 veterans 
who are getting out of the Army‘and Navy 
between November 15 and December 25 


are finding that the stay-at-home civilians - 


got ahead of them in the job line while 
they were away. 

There is a conflict between Selective 
Service and organized labor as to the 
seniority to be accorded the returning vet- 
eran. Selective Service would permit him 
to take the job that he held before he 
went to war, if he wants that job, irre- 
spective of how much more seniority with 
the same firm might lie back of the man 
who holds the job when the veteran comes 
back: Labor leaders would accord him 
seniority for the time he worked before 
the war, plus the time he has been away, 
but would not let him displace a man 
who may have been with the firm longer. 

But large numbers of veterans either 
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IN MANY CASES— 


had not worked before they went to war, 
or had held small, subordinate jobs. They 
now feel that their experience has quali- 
fied them for better jobs. Some of them 
have skills acquired during the war. But 
here, they are finding, the civilians edged 
in while they were away and got the pick 
of the better jobs. 

As the situation stands now, there are 
plenty of low-salaried jobs in the retail 
trades and the service industries. But the 
better-paying jobs are filled. Many of the 
veterans are taking unemployment com- 
pensation while they wait for a better job 
to open. Quite a few former war workers 
are doing the same. Thus, there are many 
men unemployed while jobs go begging. 


Clothing. The first irritation for the 
veteran is his search for civilian clothing. 
The man who has been a civilian all along 
usually has his wardrobe stocked. But the 
veteran comes home to an empty wardrobe 
or a stock of clothes that often do not fit. 

The stocks of men’s clothing are lower 
than at any time during the war, or in 
recent history. There are virtually no 
white dress shirts to be had. Supplies of 
athletic undershirts and shorts are very 
low. Pajamas are hard to find. 

In many cities, the tall veteran is un- 
able to find a suit that he can wear. Some 
chain clothing stores report that they have 
no suits for tall men in their stocks, Fewer 
than one of every three veterans can find 
a suit that will fit. Some stores that nor- 
mally carry as many as 4,500 suits in stock 
now are down as few as 32 suits of non- 
descript patterns. 

Even work clothing, though a little 
more plentiful than it was a month ago, 
is not on sale in adequate supplies. 

Other irritations. That is the picture 
with more than a million men yet to be 
discharged by the Army and Navy into a 
land of scarcities before Christmas. Not 
only are they finding homes almost im- 
possible to get, good jobs scarce, and cloth- 
ing on the vanishing list, but they are 
learning that washing machines, radios, 
automobiles and a long list of other things 
can be found, if at all, only on the second- 
hand market and at high prices. 

All of these irritations are boiling up to- 
ward an explosion. No officials care to 
make predictions. But they are convinced 
that the veterans want deeds, not words, 
and that, if their: needs are not met, the 
politicians may expect: trouble next au- 
tumn. 
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Officials are not making any predictions 
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Our Lost Armed Strength: 
Failure to Build Reserve 


Universal Training or Another Draft as Hope 
Of Army and Navy to Meet Any Future Emergency 


Belief of services that 
veterans should not be 
called up for duty again 


Demobilization now is stripping the 
U.S. of organized military strength. For 
the next decade, this country will have a 
large reservoir of battle-trained man pow- 
er, but it will take a new national draft 
to call it in case of emergency. Mean- 
while, reserve strength will lie in a nu- 
cleus of trained officers and enlisted reg- 
ulars. 

Reason for this situation is that World 
War II veterans cannot be recalled after 
discharge under present law. Once out, 





The Army and Navy say that veterans 
of the war should not be forced to serve 
again if others can be recruited. Both 
services, consequently, are concentrating 
on officer reserves and enlisted regulars 
for a core of trained personnel. They are 
counting on either universal military serv- 
ice or a new draft to fill out the ranks 
fast in case of war. 

As a result, no special inducements are 
being made to men who have combat ex- 
perience to sign up in the Enlisted Re- 
serves. The only advantage offered to an 
enlisted man is that he will resume his 
highest grade if he should be called up 
again under an emergency order. Officers, 
on the other hand, are being wooed with 
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GENERAL ARNOLD & AIRMEN 
. « - combat-trained fliers received an attractive offer 


they end ff organized connection with the 
armed forces unless they sign up in the Re- 
serve, and few are doing that. Result is 
that, of the 12,000,000 war-trained troops, 
probably fewer than 2,000,000 will re- 
main on-call. For the rest, it would take 
an act of Congress to return them to uni- 
form. There is no present consideration 
of any plan to keep veterans on emergency 
call. 

Theory behind this failure to keep 
trained men immediately available as a 
military backlog is this: 
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promises of advancement and annual two 
weeks’ training tours with pay, as re- 
servists. 

Here is the outlook under present 
Army-Navy reserve plans: 

The. Army is signing very few enlisted 
men into the Enlisted Reserves—between 
1 and 8 per cent, according to unofficial 
estimates. An additional 5 per cent—prob- 
ably 425,000 men—is expected to join the 
National Guard when postwar State or- 
ganization is completed. These will be the 
only combat veterans from enlisted ranks 


who will be available to the Army as re. 
serves under present law. 

Officers, however, are applying for re. 
serve commissions in large numbers. One 
unofficial estimate is that 60 per cent of 
those now being separated will remain 
available in the reserve status. And more 
reserve officers are to be commissioned 
under a stepped-up peacetime Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program. 

The Army Air Forces expect to hold on 
to the majority of their combat-trained 
fliers with an attractive reserve offer, but 
ground crews and other enlisted person- 
nel are not applying for reserve status in 
any sizable numbers. 

Officer pilots, navigators and _ bom- 
bardiers are being offered a month’s train- 
ing each year with pay ($500 for a first 
lieutenant) , plus flying pay for other part- 
time training throughout the year. While 
AAF Reserve figures are not available yet, 
an unofficial estimate is that some 70 per 
cent of the wartime flight crews may take 
reserve commissions. 

The Navy also expects to keep a major- 
ity of its officers available in a reserve 
status, but is losing most of its enlisted 
men. Enlisted Naval Reservists composed 
some 84 per cent of the wartime Navy, 
and they are now being given complete 
discharges upon separation. Thus, they will 
not be available for further duty unless 
they re-enlist in the Reserves. Few have 
signed up again thus far, but a more lib- 
eral reserve plan is being worked out. 

In the case of Navy officers, most of 
those- now being separated are keeping 
their reserve commissions. This is under a 
new plan which provides for regular ad- 
vancement and part-time training in a 
Ready Reserve, or less training and no 
pay in a Stand-by Reserve. Provision has 
also been made for an Honorable Reserve, 
made up of veteran officers not qualified 
for further service. 

In all, some 60° per cent of the Navy’s 
wartime officers and men are eligible for 
reserve status. But, at the present rate, 
only a small fraction of these can be ex- 
pected to sign up. 

The Marine Corps has begun signing 
its discharged veterans’ under a new three 
and four-year reserve enlistment plan. Un- 
til the final size of the Corps is deter- 
mined, all but 2 or 3 per cent of the of- 
ficers and most of the discharged enlisted 
men are being kept in an Inactive Reserve 
after separation. Their permanent status 
is to be decided after Congress determines 
the Marine Corps size. 

Universal military service, therefore, 
will determine whether this country is to 
have a sizable organized military reserve. 
If adopted, a large reserve will be built 
up over a period of years. If not, only a 
small military backlog is to be immediate- 
ly available in case of another emergency. 
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21 JEWEL ENGINE 


Like a fine watch, the Allison engine has a “21-jewel movement”— 
assuring dependability and long life. The jewels are the major silver-plated 
and copper-lead cast sleeve-type bearings, which absorb terrific 
loads and high temperatures from shafts revolving 3,000 
times a minute. * Twenty years ago, Allison engineers 
pioneered the development of higher-precision 
sleeve-type bearings to enable engines to Ne 
develop higher horsepower. Today, in- BY, 
stalled in virtually every aircraft engine 
made in this country —as well as Allison — 
these bearings have made good — at 


horsepowers far beyond the dreams 
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of the Allison pioneers. * Now 
Allison bearings are available 
for other fine engines 
and machines to serve 


a world at peace. 
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POWERED BY ALLISON 





P-38— Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P.go— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


Approximately 70,000 Allison engines 
have been built for the above planes of 
the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 
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created by BUDD—originators of modern stainless steel streamline trains 
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The Master Room is a commodious apartment with six seats for daytime, 
four beds by night and two enclosed toilet- shower rooms, and wardrobes. 


Applying modern ideas to sleeping-car design, Budd has achieved a revolutionary 
advance in railway accommodations for night and day occupancy. 

For two people traveling together, Budd has designed Double Bedrooms embrac- 
ing luxury and comfort never before realized in this class of accommodation. Each 
Double Bedroom has its own fully enclosed toilet and washing facilities and shower 
bath. In addition, both beds are pre-made, window is of unusual width, and ample 
luggage and enclosed wardrobe space are provided. 

Most luxurious is the Master Room, an apartment with four beds and two en- 
on two closed toilet and wash rooms with shower baths. By day, the Master Room has 
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if sed richly upholstered seats for six persons, two wide windows, wardrobes, luggage 
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modern sleeping accommodations. All are rooms with walls and doors, with 
private toilet facilities and most modern air-conditioning. All are splendidly- 
appointed and beautifully decorated. All are built into car structures of stainless 
steel, the strongest material used in railway car construction. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT 
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U.S. ROLE AS MEMBER OF UNO 


President’s Power Under Bill to Use Military Quota and Sanctions 


Question of strengthening 
League’s Charter to adapt 
it to era of atomic bomb 


The U.S. Congress is about to decide 
how far this country is ready to go to 
back up the new United Nations Organi- 
zation in time of trouble. Powers broader 
than any seriously considered in the past 
are to be delegated by Congress to the 
President, and by him to the U.S. Dele- 
gate to UNO. It is held by many in this 
country and abroad that maintaining world 
peace in the atomic-bomb era requires a 
stronger UNO than was created at San 
Francisco, with a limitation of the sover- 
eignty of individual nations. 

Under the grant of power now before 
the Sena®e and soon to go before the 
House for approval, there are the follow- 
ing specific terms: 

Military power. The President is given 
authority to make an agreement with the 
Security Council as to the quota of armed 
forces this country will supply for main- 
taining world peace and security. Once 
Congress has approved this agreement, 
there is to be no limitation as to when, 
where or how the President makes avail- 
able or uses such forces. 

Economic sanctions. The President is 
authorized “to investigate, regulate or 
prohibit, in whole or in part, economic rela- 
tions by rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic or 
radio” between any foreign country or per- 
son and the U.S. At one stroke, the Presi- 
dent could stop all U.S. trade and commu- 
nications with specified countries. There 
would be no appeal from such decision. 

In actual fact, there is held to be little 
chance that such complete power ever 
would be used. Main obstacle is the fact 
that requirements for the Security Council 
to agree by unanimous vote to use force 
or economic sanctions may make future 
action on the basis of a world organization 
unlikely. 

Areas of interest. The reason is that 
each of the big powers has areas in which it 
is interested and where it probably would 
veto moves by the world organization. 

In the Balkans, for example, if Yugo- 
slavia attacked Greece to carry out Mar- 
shal Tito’s desire that all Macedonians 
be united, Russia probably would veto 
action by the Security Council to aid 
Greece. These countries then either would 
be left to settle the problem between them- 
selves, or Russia would step in to aid in 
reaching a solution. 
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In China‘s civil war, Russia might veto 
action by the Security Council if it would 
eliminate the Chinese Communists. Or 
China herself might veto UNO action if it 
feared results would favor the Commu- 
nists. 

In Latin America, the U.S. presumably 
would veto action by the Security Council 
unless Hemisphere forces alone were used 
to eliminate a threat to peace from Argen- 
tina or some other nation. For these rea- 
sons, actual power of the Security Council 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Novemaer 8 (legislative day, Octoprr 2%), 1945 
Mr. Coxsxauty, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported the fol- 
lowing bill; which was read twice and placed on the calendar 
- To provide for the appointment of representatives of the United 
States in the organs and agencies of the United Nations, 
and to make other provision with respect to the participation 
of the United States in such organization 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Iouse of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That this Act may be cited as the “United Nations Partici- 


pation Act of 1945” 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 Sec 2. (a) The President, by and with the advice 
6 and consent of the Senate, shal] appoint a representative of 
7 the United States at the seat of the United Nations who 
8 shall have the rank and status of envoy extraordinary and 
9 


ambassador plenipotentiary, shall receive annual compensa- 











THE BILL 
. .. the backers are hopeful 


—— 


to maintain peace may never be applied 
except on a regional basis, or possibly 
against former enemy countries. 

Atomic weapons. As the bill before 
Congress is drawn, no provision is made 
for control of the atomic bomb. Some 
members of Congress are insisting that any 
powers granted to the President cover 
atomic weapons and their control, in line 
with the recent Truman-Attlee-King dec- 
laration. 

Other members believe that the entire 
UNO should be scrapped in favor of a 
new organization to be built around con- 
trol of atomic weapons. They say that 
control of atomic power cannot be effec- 
tive if any country can vcto inspection of 
its own territory. 

This view is shared by former British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, who holds 
that the veto power is an anachronism in 
the modern world and that the orly way 
to make the world safe from atomic power 
is to change present ideas of the sover- 
eignty of nations. 

If it should be reorganized with exclu- 
sive rights to atomic power and full au- 
thority to make universal inspections, the 
UNO would become much more important 
as an instrument to outlaw war than had 
been considered likely at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Because of UNO’s po- 
tentially increased strength, members of 
Congress might want to maintain some 
checks over the authority given to the 
President and the U.S. Delegate to com- 
mit this country to action. 

State Department officials and backers 
of the bill, such as Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, are hopeful that the 
bill can be pushed through Congress with- 
out lessening the powers it provides for 
the President. 

The United Nations Preparatory Com- 
mission is in session in London to prepare 
the way for the first meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly early in January. The Com- 
mission also must pick a site for UNO’s 
permanent seat. And Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes stated that the Atomic 
Bomb Commission called for by President 
Truman and Prime Ministers Attlee and 
King should be set up by the General 
Assembly as its first order of business. 

For these reasons, rapid action on what 
powers to grant the President in the UNO 
is considered essential. The actual vote in 
the Senate and in the House, which had 
no share in decision to approve the UNO 
Charter, will indicate how much support 
world collaboration has in this country. 
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_ Seamer nat OF _LivinG for this country’s 
employed workers outside of farms 
have been rising steadily since 1933. As 
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the Pictogram shows, by 1939 these stand- : we. \ 
ards topped the boom year of 1929, and Aa ncome 0 verag 
now are higher than ever before. "( s 

The figures in the Pictogram represent 
the actual buying power of the average 
jobholder—the goods and _ services he 
could buy and the savings he could make 
after taking cost of living and federal taxes 
into account. The figures include all wage 
and salary workers and all persons who 


received income from their own business 
or profession. 


In 1929, the average income of the 
working U.S. citizen, adjusted for taxes 
and living costs, was $1,331. Actual dollar 
earnings in that year were $1,640, but liv- 
ing costs, as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were higher than they 
were in either 1933 or 1939. Cost of living 
‘in 1929 was 23 per cent higher than the 
average in 1939, thereby reducing “real in- 
come” to $1,331 on the average. 

In 1933, the real income of the average 
U.S. nonfarm worker had dropped to 
$1,256. The average dollar income in that 
depression year was lower than that— 
$1,168—but the cost of living in that year 
was only 93 per cent of the 1939 average. 

In 1939, recovery had carried real in- 
come of the employed population to an 
average of $1,435 per worker. That cor- 
responds to the actual dollar earnings of 
that year, since this year is taken as the 
base year for measuring cost of living. 
Thus, on the eve of war, American work- 
ers on the whole had succeeded in raising 
living standards by approximately 14 per 
cent above the depression low. 

In 1945, when war ended, the real in- 
come per worker was averaging $1,603 a 
year—27 per cent above 1933 and almost 
12 per cent above 1939. War brought 
sharply higher taxes—the first time an in- 
come of this size was taxed—and sharply 
higher living costs (28.9 per cent above 
prewar), but dollar earnings more than 
kept pace with this rise. Actual dollar earn- 
ings of workers this year was averaging 
$2,346 a year when Japan surrendered. 

Rising living standards also are re- 
flected in the number of U.S. citizens who 
are able to find jobs. In 1929, for example, 
the working population off farms was 36,- 
177,000 persons. By 1933, the number of 
nonfarm workers had dropped to 28,081,- 
000, but six years later again approached 
the 1929 figure at 35,759,000. In 1945, 
civilian employment reached its highest 
point with 44,470,000 persons at work. 

Total employment, as well as average AON MTA See Tae D001 a bo 


income, thus is a measure of U.S. progress. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

’ GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, thy futher po: 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay frotional 





The general impression is that Labor and Man- 
agement are the only parties to a labor dispute. Hence 
they fight it out by strikes or lockouts and insist that 
the rest of the citizens must await the outcome. 

But in all this strife there is an innocent bystander 
who gets hurt. He is the party of the third part— 
the Public. 

The Public at the moment needs motor vehicle 
transportation. Not only is there a shortage of new 
cars due to the restrictions on production during the 
war period but many automobiles now operating on 
the roads are a menace to safety. 

The Public needs jobs. 

The armed services are being demobilized and the 
returning soldiers and sailors have expected to return 
to a peaceful America where they could resume their 
normal occupations. 

What do they find today? Two powerful economic 
groups engaged in bitter strife while the Public Inter- 
est is apparently unrepresented by. anybody. The 
curious tendency of President Truman and his ad- 
ministration to assume that government must keep 
its hands off while an internal war goes on is merely 
the supine acceptance of economic anarchy. 

For neither Labor nor Management has a right 
to commit the nation to economic war. They cannot 
exert economic pressure on each other without im- 
pinging on the rights of the Public. 

People’s interest paramount: Mr. Truman has 

been told that the way to convert from war-time to 
peace-time is to abolish the war boards and let nature 
take its course. This is a philosophy more reminiscent 
of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover attitude than the 
Grover Cleveland-Theodore Roosevelt-Woodrow Wil- 
son-Franklin Roosevelt concept of the federal obliga- 
tion. It is Republican conservatism rather than Demo- 
cratic liberalism which Mr. Truman has evidently 
adopted as his guide. 
. The American people want a President to exercise 
and assert leadership when economic anarchy ap- 
proaches. They are not concerned with technicalities 
or prejudices—they want the people’s interest pro- 
tected by orderly and courageous government. 

Labor disputes are not novel. The fundamental is- 
sues surrounding them are decades old. What is 
needed is clear and forthright action to protect the 
Public as against encroachments by both Labor and 


THREE SIDES TO A LABOR DISPUTE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


_ functions in the same department. Commissions and 


- could nevertheless raise wages and adhere to ceiling 
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Management. Mr. Truman is mistaken if he con. 
tinues to assume that the labor controversies are two- 
sided. They are three-sided and he not only is a party 
to the automobile strike, but he represents by far the 
largest interest involved—the Public Interest. 

Paper plans impractical: Mr. Truman is new at 
his job. He is cautious about taking a stand be- 
cause perhaps he is unfamiliar with the background, | 
He started out with the theory that if he appointed 
a disinterested and honest man as Secretary of Labor 
he could delegate to that Cabinet officer the whole 
problem of labor. He took a paper plan and de- 
cided to assemble all bureaus and boards into one 
department. This was a grave error. 

It is unwise to group administrative and judicial 


boards must remain free from political or executive 
influence. The way to handle these matters is to deal 
with labor problems as such irrespective of what juris- 
dictions or functions are involved and thus to pro- 
vide effective facilities—not one but several—so as 
to encourage the settlement of labor disputes. 

Mr. Truman was told that one trouble with the 
War Labor Board was that it became a sort of com- 
pulsory arbitration agency and that Labor and Man- 
agement didn’t bargain collectively but simply passed 
the buck to the tribunal. The War Labor Board, on 
the whole, administered its job fairly well but it was. 
not responsible for the breakdown of collective bar- 
gaining. War conditions which brought wage control 
did that. As long as it was the federal government 
which controlled both wages and prices it was inevi- 
table that the government should be required to act 
as a means of compelling arbitration. 

But when V-J Day came, the President was mis- 
taken in announcing the liquidation of the War Labor 
Board without setting up immediately some other 
tribunal to take care of the Public Interest. Neither 
he nor his Secretary of Labor saw that what 
Labor and Management really were urging was a free 
hand to do as they pleased—to demand the highest 
wages and to refuse to grant such demands without 
increases in price. 

Since the Administration retained control of prices 
it was illogical to say to the management group that it 


prices just the same. The situation was not helped by 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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the President’s vague proposal that industry and busi- 
ness might well increase prices somewhat and absorb 
the increased costs out of profits while waiting for 
volume to grow and efficiency in production to rise. 

America’s economic system is much too complex to 
be dealt with by blanket pronouncements or by an 
inflexible formula. The theory that prices can be 
maintained at the same level or even reduced as 
volume grows is in itself inapplicable to many lines 
of business which make high-cost products in a nar- 
row market. It is also impractical in those industries 
where basic costs of materials or labor are subject to 
fluctuation or seasonal variation. 

A wage inflation can be as dangerous as an inflation 
resulting from speculation in securities. The whole 
economic mechanism can get out of gear and be 
wrecked if any two wheels start going opposite ways. 

The Government of the United States, as the rep- 
resentative of the American people, must steer away 
from the perils of economic anarchy. 

How shall this be done? By compulsory arbitra- 
tion? By prohibiting strikes and lockouts? By a 
system of voluntary arbitration? 

Groups are amenable to law: The American peo- 
ple do not wish individual or group rights to be 
abridged. The right of an employee to quit work is 
basic in the right to strike. The right of an employer 
to shut down a plant is the right to strike. But when 
individuals conspire to bring about a strike or a lock- 
out they are subject to public regulation. 

We have for years conceded that big corporations 
must be regulated by law. We have not conceded as 
yet that big labor unions must be regulated by law. 
The Public Interest demands both up to and includ- 
ing certain obligations to the people-as a corollary to 
the operation of businesses or organizations. 

The process of regulation need not in any sense im- 
pair individual freedoms or the freedom of private 
enterprise. A simple solution has been indicated for 
many years. The time has come to put it into effect. 

First of all while the right to collective bargaining 
has been recognized, there are no written rules for its 
conduct. Congress must provide those rules. 

When two parties to a dispute get irritated or angry 
with one another, as happens often in labor disputes, 
itis desirable that a third party who doesn’t get angry 
and is interested only in healing verbal wounds and 


Public is the innocent bystander who gets hurt in conflict between 
Management and Workers—The Government's obligation 
to see that both parties mediate their differences 








bringing the parties together should come into tue pic- 
ture. The method of selecting such mediators—not 
arbitrators—can be prescribed by Congress. The fed- 
eral and state governments can train and supply them. 

Compulsory mediation: Existing statutes should 
be amended by Congress so that both parties will be 
required to avail themselves of mediating machinery 
before resorting to strikes or lockouts. The Public is 
entitled to that much consideration. If this be deemed 
“compulsory,” then it may be recalled that the obliga- 
tion to bargain collectively with a bona fide majority 
of the employees is already compulsory. 

So long as agreement on terms isn’t compulsory the 
Public Interest demands that the parties shall at least 
be required to follow orderly processes in attempting 
to arrive at voluntary agreements. But, supposing 
mediation does occur? What then? The mediator can 
suggest arbitration but this should also be voluntary— 
not obligatory on the parties. And supposing one side 
or the other still refuses? Then the government should 
require the appointment of a fact-finding panel in 
each case and the parties must be required by law to 


‘ await the publication of these fact-finding reports— 


not later than 60 days after submission of the cases. - 

When the facts are given to the public, one side or 
the other will yield. Most disputes will never get to 
that stage. The vice of the present system is that, 
under cover of secrecy, selfishness and greed are com- 
mon on both sides of labor disputes. The Public is 
entitled to have these arbitrary positions exposed to 
the healthy air of discussion. 

This method has, in a sense, been used in the field 
of railway transportation under the Railroad Media- 
tion Act. It has been tried. It is effective. Why not 
protect the Public Interest by extending the principle 
at once to all labor disputes? 

If President Truman fails down on the job—as he 
apparently has in failing to prevent the auto strike— 
then it is up to Congress. 

When will Congress act or will the American people 
be compelled to weed out the timid and the passive. 
from the ranks of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in the primaries a few months hence? 

Plenty of returning service men are talking of run- 
ning for Congress. They may find political ammuni- 
tion in the failure of the present Congress to provide 
effective means of settling labor-management disputes. 
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Presicloni'’s Week — 


SUPPORT FOR UNIFIED COMMAND 


Mr. Truman‘s Approval of Single Department of National Defense 


Mounting troubles as 
strikes continue. Delays 
in legislative program 


President Truman is moving toward the 
Army’s side in its fight with the Navy for 
a single department of national defense. 
He is preparing a message to Congress to 
make this fact clear. 

For the President, this is no change of 
position. After his long study of the co- 
operation of the Army and Navy, and the 
‘lack of it, that he made as a Senator, Mr. 
Truman’s views were disclosed a year and 
a half ago. 

Those views were: That an obvious 
first step toward the nation’s safety was a 
consolidation of Army and Navy that 
would put all of the country’s military 
strength under one authoritative, respon- 
sible command. He favored a general staff 
in full charge of tactics and strategy, 
rather than a Joint Chiefs of Staff. He 
wanted a tightly co-operating, combined 
department, shorn of service rivalries. 

The President is making it clear now 
that he has not changed those views. He 
is turning down a proposal by Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal that he ap- 
point a civilian commission to study the 


question of merging the armed services. 


And, in his message to Congress in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Truman listed unification of 
the armed services as one of the problems 
upon which he expected to submit specific 
recommendations at a later date. 

Staff changes. The time for a final de- 
cision on the size and shape of the peace- 
time military establishment is close at 
hand. The land, sea and air forces that 
won the war are undergoing drastic 
changes. Almost 60,000 men a day are be- 
ing discharged. And the President dis- 
closed that the two topmost military lead- 
ers of the war—General of the Army 
George C. Marshall and Fleet Admiral Er- 
nest J. King—are retiring. 

General Marshall is to be replaced as 
Army Chief of Staff by General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. Admiral 
King’s job as Chief of Naval Operations 
will be taken over by Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz. In Europe, Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney, a former Deputy Chief of 
Staff, will take over the numerous jobs 
of General Eisenhower. And Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance will replace Admiral 
Nimitz in the Pacific. 

This will bring new men, who have 
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handled combined service operations in the 
field, into the top spots of the Army and 
Navy. One is a product of the Military 
Academy, the other of the Naval Acad- 
emy, where service rivalries begin. 

Contagious troubles. The service dis- 
pute is only one of those that are keeping 
Mr. Truman busy. Labor troubles are 
spreading. Hunger and disease are ram- 
pant in other countries. Mr. Truman took 
note of the air of discouragement in reply- 
ing to a question at his press conference. 

The President said that every country 
is so busy trying to meet its domestic 
troubles that it is not paying as much at- 
tention to international affairs as it will 
later. But he made it clear that he has not 
lost hope of obtaining international co- 
operation for peace. 

Mr. Truman said he thought the Ameri- 
can-British-Canadian conference and _ its 
announcement of policy on handling the 
atomic bomb was a first step toward im- 
plementing the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, which will be a fundamental agency 
through which the world can get peace. 

The President said it would take time 
to establish confidence between the gov- 
ernments of the world and to get an ex- 
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change of viewpoints and ideas. He em- 
phasized that it is necessary to have per- 
manent peace, that the world is on the 
threshold of the greatest age in the his- 
tory of mankind, and that it must grasp 


that opportunity because down the other - 


road lies destruction. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Tru- 
man said the United States still is making 
atomic bombs for experimental purposes. 

Thanksgiving. As the Thanksgiving 
holidays began, Congress was making no 
more progress on Mr. Truman’s legislative 
program than before. Much of his legisla- 
tion is stuck in a mire of dissension. A new 
health-insurance and hospitalization pro- 
gram, similar in many respects to the one 
proposed by the late President Roosevelt, 
joined the growing heap of Truman ree- 
ommendations in the Capitol. (See page 
22.) 

For Thanksgiving, the President, Mrs, 
Truman and their daughter, Margaret, 
went to the First Baptist Church in down- 
town Washington. They heard the min- 
ister say: “Armed might, conferences, 
agreements and other such actions will be 
ineffective as long as greed, selfishness and 
aggression dwell in the hearts of men.” 


—Berryman in Washington Star 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision 
handling, let McQUAY- 
NORRIS make it! Our 
knowledge of metals, our 
30 years of experience in 
all phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING...IT’S 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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IMPROVING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Code of Ethics as Probable Outcome of President’s Conference 


Prospect of a continuing 
committee to formulate 
dispute-settling machinery 


Appraisal of President Truman’s Labor- 
Management Conference as it enters the 
home stretch of its deliberations leads to 
these conclusions: 

The Conference has reached an im- 
passe on some irreconcilable issues, 
but it is not to crack up in complete 
disagreement, as predicted in some 
quarters. 

The most that can be expected by 
way of accomplishment is the writing 
of a code of ethics for industrial rela- 
tions and the taking of action that 
may lead eventually to establishment 
of machinery for settling disputes 
after negotiation and conciliation have 
failed. This does not mean that posi- 
tive action recommending such ma- 
chinery will be ready when the Con- 
ference adjourns, but that a move in 





WILLIAM GREEN AND JOHN L. LEWIS 
.-. 4 start toward positive action? 


—Acme 





that direction may have been started 
at adjournment time. 

Instead of adjourning sine die, the 
Conference may decide to perpetuate 
itself through creation of a commit- 
tee of labor and industry members 
that will meet from time to time in a 
continuing search for methods of im- 
proving labor and management rela- 





—Harris & Ewing 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
The Conference is looking ahead ... 
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tions. Such a committee would include 

top labor and _ industrial leaders, 

among them AFL President William 

Green; CIO President Philip Murray; 

John L. Lewis, president of the Unit- 

ed Mine Workers; Eric Johnston, 

President of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States, and Ira 

Mosher, President of the National 

Association of Manufacturers. 

Areas of disagreement center largely 
around the question of union responsi- 
bility and the imposition of penalties for 
violation of contracts. Unions are unwill- 
ing to go as far as management in this 
direction. As a result, the Conference stand 
on responsibility of unions and the field 
of collective bargaining will cover little 
new ground. It will shape up something 
like this: 

Performance bonds. Management wants 
both sides of an agreement to post per- 
formance bonds to guarantee complete 
compliance with contract provisions pro- 
hibiting strikes and lockouts. Unions will 
not go this far, prefer to rely, as in the 
past, upon self-imposed voluntary dis- 
cipline of those who violate no-strike and 
no-lockout provisions. 

Legislative control of unions. Manage- 
ment and labor are far apart on this issue, 
so no agreement is possible. Management 
wants legislation to control the activities 
of unions and to define their responsibili- 


ties. What it favors is amendment of 
the Wagner Act to make unions and em- 
ployers equally amenable to that law. 
This would mean that labor as well as 
employers would be answerable in court 
for violation of contracts or legal require- 
ments. 

In this whole area of collective bargain- 
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-. to the long-range problems 
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Tooay, we're in a position to offer an extremely valuable service to American industry. 
Naturally, we expect to profit from this offer, or we wouldn't be advertising it... yet there are 
no strings attached. 
Here are the facts: 
Exclusive of government-owned machinery, 54 percent of installed metal-working equipment in the >, 
United States is over 10 years old...a huge percentage of all equipment has been driven 
far beyond its limits of efficiency ... and “the metal-working plants of the U. S. are not as 
well off today from the standpoint of modernization as they were at the start of the 
depression in 1930!"* 
In view of this critical situation, the service we're offering manufacturers today consists of: 
First—assistance to you in appraising the cost efficiency of your present machines against that 
of the best available War Surplus machines, or new machines... 


And Second—assistance to you in cutting costs on internal grinding operations by the application 
of the most advanced data and technical knowledge from our extensive experience with the 
major producers of American industry. 
‘Send for the Man from Bryant 


*American Machinist Inventory of Metal Working Equipment, Bulletin 1450, 
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CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 













“Who buy what, 
How much?” 
















Many Chinese still depend on the ancient abacus to keep books. 
Many Americans still rely on slow accounting machines and methods. 


Both need more efficient equipment and accounting methods to handle 
economically the huge bookkeeping volume required for post-war sales. 


Your customer-records, such as accounts receivable, can be created. in 
accurate, economical volume by the electric speed and automatic action 
of the Remington Rand Model 285 accounting machine. 


Model 285 is the ONLY completely electrified accounting 
machine that computes and prints balances automatically! 
It is so genuinely automatic that the operator has only to 
insert forms and record information ... the machine does 
everything else automatically! 


This electric speed and mechanically-proven accuracy give you real volume 
production. You benefit from up-to-the-minute billing, lower costs, and 
control figures that tell current facts. 


Manufacturers, retail stores, 
banks, and merchants every- 
where report that Model 285 
stops errors, saves time, and 
cuts their costs. 


Let it cut your costs! 


Your nearest Remington 
Rand office will send you, 
without obligation, a book- 
keeping specialist to aid you. 


Phone for him now, or 
write us, 









Remington Rand 


New York 10, N. Y. 
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ing, about the only recommendation that 
can be expected from the Conference is 
that there should be full and effective 
collective bargaining in dealing with dis- 
pytes, with agreements reduced to writ- 
ing, and with a self-imposed obligation on 
the part of both sides to live up to their 
contracts. 

As for machinery to handle disputes, 
the Conference appears to be moving in 
this direction: 

Conciliation. Nothing much that is new 
in the field of conciliation can be expected 
from the Conference, except an agreement 
that the U.S. Conciliation Service should 
be strengthened so that it can perform a 
more useful function in dispute settlements 
than present limitations permit. Both sides 
will agree to use conciliation as a first 
step after bargaining breaks down. 

Voluntary arbitration. There is some op- 
position to use of voluntary arbitration in 
deciding wage issues, and the Conference 
is not likely to go so far as to recommend 
voluntary arbitration in all contracts. How- 
ever, the Conference is likely to go on 
record in favor of submitting grievance 
disputes involving interpretation of con- 
tracts to impartial chairmen, umpires, 
arbitrators or boards. 

Fact-finding boards. The use of fact- 
finding groups to recommend settlements 
of disputes after all other methods have 
failed is gaining favor, but the Conference 
may not be ready to take a stand on this 
issue at present. This may be:one of the 
problems that will be deferred for future 
study, if a permanent labor-management 
committee is established. The Conference 
does not appear to be ready to jump into 
this field immediately. - 

There is little sentiment for legislation, 
setting up fact-finding procedure of the 
type provided in the Railway Labor Act, 
but there are some conferees who favor 
establishment of private fact-finding 
groups outside of Government. Unsettled 
are such problems as whether fact finders, 
private or Government, should have access 
to company books and what control they 
should have over profits and prices. 

Grievance procedure. A contribution 
toward ironing out grievance problems 
that often result in strikes appears as- 
sured. The Conference is expected to pro- 
pose some such methods as the following 
for reducing disputes resulting from griev- 
ances: 

Inclusion in bargaining contracts of 
clearly defined methods of settling 
grievance disputes; provisions prohib- 
iting strikes and lockouts over inter- 
pretation of grievance procedure; use 
of arbitration as a final step in inter- 
preting terms of contracts; procedural 
language that is clear to both sides; 
adequate time in which to present 
grievances and to make decisions; set- 
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tlement of grievance disputes at the 
lowest possible plant levels; flexible 
procedure that will meet all types of 
grievances; willingness on the part of 
employers and unions to devote neces- 
sary time to settlement of grievances; 
opportunity for both sides to investi- 
gate grievances. 

In the main, the Conference is looking 
ahead to long-range problems, is not con- 
cerning itself with methods of settling 
strikes that now are spreading through- 
out the country. Hence, no machinery that 
will bring an end to these strikes is to be 
forthcoming. Neither is there to be a de- 
mand for a new Government settlement 
agency such as the War Labor Board. The 
Conference will content itself largely with 
attempting to codify good industrial prac- 
tices and probably will. move slowly in 
pioneering new fields in dispute-settlement 
machinery. 

Ford vs. UAW. Many basic differ- 


ences other than wages are arising to 
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HENRY FORD Il 
. «- complained of broken contracts 
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upset peaceful relations between workers 
and employers. These differences show up 
in proposals now being made by the Ford 
Motor Co. for incorporation in a new 
contract with the CIO United Auto 
Workers. 

Some of the main points that the com- 
pany wants in the new contract are these: 

Company security. Ford wants the 
union to take steps to prevent work stop- 
pages while the contract is in force and to 
guarantee increased production on the 
part of workers. The company complains 
that the union-shop and checkoff pro- 
visions of the present contract have not 
resulted in increased responsibility on the 
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Coating lenses in high vacuum, 
an important product of DPI re- 
search. Coating optical parts with 
extremely thin layers of metallic salts 
paradoxically increases their efficiency, 
Jacilitates the transmission of light, 
increases the brightness and clarity 
of the image. Originally developed 
for photographic equipment, the lens 
coater played an important role dur- 
ing the war, and has a greater part 
to play for manufacturers of lenses 
and electronic controls during the 
days ahead. 


research can sewe you 


1. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins 
A major part of our business is the produc 
tion of bland, stable vitamin A and E con- 
centrates by high-vacuum distillation. 
Muchofwhatis known about these vitamins 
today has originated in the research labo- 
ratories of DPI, and new information on 
their properties is constantly being accu- 
mulated here. 
2. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum 
Excursions into high-vacuum chemistry, in- 


volving vacuums that approach the total 
absence of air, have resulted in entirely new 


types of equipment. DPI’s vacuum coating 
unit is just one example of such equipment, 
developed and perfected through high 
vacuum research for a specialized role in 


in 


dustry. 


3. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation 
Many substances which have been hitherto 
undistillable, such as waxes, heavy oils, and 
fixed fats, yield valuable fractions when 

subjected to the DPI process of molecular 
distillation in high vacuum. One of the 
cornerstones of DPI research, this revolu- 
tionary new process is only beginning to 
demonstrate its tremendous possiblities. 
We invite you to investigate. Interesting 
technical literature on advances in vacuum 


chemis 


try will be sent at your request. 
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That's 


the Way it Acted on the Road’”’ 


And that, Mr. Customer, is why we bought a MOTO- 
MIRROR the minute I got out of the Army. We can dupli- 
cate any actual driving conditions you’ve ever had right 
here on the service floor. 

Every working part of your car acts the same way on the 
dynamometer as it does on the road. It takes all the guess- 
work out of finding the trouble and shows exactly what’s 
wrong in a very few minutes. 

After we know what’s wrong we fix it and then tune your 
car to its top performance. You can see the improvement 
for yourself in understandable’ terms of increased horse- 
power and know that the right work has been done. 

Every car owner has been wishing for some way of meas- 
uring his car’s mechanical condition and service require- 
ments and — this is it! 

In the Army we had to know that combat vehicles were 
in tip-top shape. If they weren’t, we had to find the trouble 
right now and be sure it was fixed. | know from experience 
how much better and quicker this can be done with a 
MOTO-MIRROR. 

The name “MOTO-MIRROR” — tells the story —It accu- 
rately “reflects” the mechanical condition of your car. 
I know my customers appreciate the better service that 
MOTO-MIRROR will make possible—once they see the 


difference. 





MOTO-MIRROR is the first practical service dynamometer — 
simple to operate, easy to install and priced within the reach 
of any service shop. 
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Labor Week 


part of the union, as had been predicted. 
Instead, Ford reported that there had been 
773 work stoppages since the checkoff and 
union shop were granted in 1941. 

Union committeemen. It is proposed 
that the number of union committeemen 
be reduced greatly, and that these commit- 
teemen be paid by the union and not by 
the company. 

Strikes. A provision is sought that will 
prevent strikes or other interferences with 
production. while a contract is in effect. 

Damages. The union is asked to reim- 
burse the company for damages occurring 
as a result of contract violations through 
strikes and other interferences with pro- 
duction. 

Complaint procedure. It is the com- 
pany’s idea that a worker should first pre- 
sent a grievance to his foreman before ask- 
ing the union to intervene in his behalf. 

These are some typical problems that 
other employers are encountering in their 
relations with unions. 





Antistrike formula. Legislation now 
before Congress to curb strikes indicates 
a feeling among the legislators that they 
cannot expect a cure for the country’s 
present strike troubles to come out of the 
Labor-Management Conference now meet- 
ing in Washington. So Congress is consid- 
ering its own formula for curbing strikes. 

That formula is contained in a bill by 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 
of Virginia, providing punishment for un- 
ions that violate contracts carrying no- 
strike provisions. The penalty for break- 
ing a no-strike agreement would be loss of 
collective-bargaining rights for a year. Also 
unions would become liable to suits for 
damages by employers. 

This measure is conceded a fair chance 
of passing the House, but it .is likely to 
meet stronger opposition in the Senate 
If it should become law, it would have no 
effect upon the General Motors strike, 
since no claim has been made that the 
striking auto workers are violating their 
contract with the corporation. 

While providing this new method of curb- 
ing strikes, the bill proposed by Mr. Smith 
also would deprive the Government of the 
only real weapon it now has to end strikes. 
It would do ‘this by repealing the plant- 
seizure authority granted to the President 
by the War Labor Disputes Act. This au- 
thority, used sparingly since the war, how- 
ever, was used last week to break a strike of 
streetcar and bus operators in Washington. 

Without seizure authority, the Govern- 
ment will have to rely solely upon col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation and _volun- 
tary arbitration to stop strikes. The War 
Labor Board, now in the process of going 
out of business, is no longer a factor, and 
labor long since has repudiated its own 
wartime no-strike pledge. 
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The Sy telling Sea 


*T am a trademark—a seal formed by two letters in 
a circle. I stand for an 80-year young company, its 
growth and reputation, its servicing policy. Manufacz 
turers, Merchants, Shipowners—yes, all Industry is 
using the machines I represent and knows that they 
can be counted on through the decades for sure, 
dependable performance. Men with foresight who are 
buyers for business are looking ahead when they specify 
or purchase A. machinery. They instinctively expect 
the best in advanced engineering and design, economy 


and service—and they get it!” 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We've Asked]: — 
WHY SOME BUSINESSES ESCAPE: TAXES 


insurance and other organizations to ob- 
tain tax exemption. 


It now turns out that 86,784 organiza- 
tions, exempt from federal income taxa- 
tion, had an income of $6,159,000,000 in 
1943. In this group were 39,451 organi- 
zations with $4,034,000,000 of income 
from business activities, often of the 
type that competes with tax-paying cor- 
porations. 

Organizations reporting this tax-free in- 
come were labor unions, producer co-op- 
eratives, trade associations, mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies and building 
and loan associations. The volume of in- 
come reported may be incomplete because 
the Treasury Department was unable to 
police very closely this first reporting of 
tax-exempt income. Consumer co-opera- 
tives, churches and some educational in- 
stitutions were not required to file income 
reports for this Treasury survey. 

There arise at once questions concern- 
ing exactly what types of organizations 
are free from income taxation, why they 
are not taxed, and on what basis exemp- 
tion is extended. There also are questions 
whether the Government is losing large 
amounts of revenue and whether tax-ex- 
empt business enterprises are tending to 
grow rapidly at the expense of enter- 
prises that must pay taxes. 


First, as to the types of organizations 
and volume of tax-free income, par- 
ticularly from business activities. 


The iargest income among the tax-free 
groups is shown by farm co-operatives. 
These reported a total income of $3,020,- 
000,000, of which $2,991,000,000 came from 
business operations. This group includes 
farmers, fruitgrowers, livestock and dairy 
co-operatives and similar associations, but 
does not include nonfarmer consumer co- 
operatives. The reports covered marketing 
as well as purchasing co-operatives. 


Labor unions reported total income of 
$418,000,000, of which only $14,000,000 
was listed as coming from business ac- 
tivities. This was considerably less than 
had been expected, but Treasury officials 
emphasized that the first returns filed did 
not give complete coverage of these tax- 
exempt organizations. 


Building and loan associations, mutual sav- 
ings banks, mutual insurance companies 
and similar groups had total income of 
$1,085,000,000, largely from business ac- 
tivities and investments. Educational, 
charitable and hospital institutions re- 
ported income of $974,000,000, with about 
$345,000,000 coming from business activi- 
ties. Trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, social organizations and others in 
this group reported income of $659,000,000, 
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with $261,000,000 being derived from busi- 
ness operations. 


Now, as to the basis for tax exemption 
for these groups: 


The law lays down specific requirements 
that must be met by farmer co-operatives 
if they are to get tax exemption, but most 
of these organizations are able to avoid 
taxation by meeting certain conditions. 
First, they must be organized and oper- 
ated on a strictly co-operative basis. They 
must be operated for the purpose of mar- 
keting the products of their members, 
with proceeds being turned back to 
the members after expenses are deducted; 
or in buying supplies and selling them 
to their members at cost plus operating 
expenses. 


To qualify for exemption, co-operatives 
must be under control of their members. 
Dividends ‘on their capital stock in most 
cases are limited to 8 per cent, with “earn- 
ings” being distributed among members. 
There is a limit upon the amount of busi- 
ness done with nonmembers. In payment 
of patronage dividends, or refunds, dis- 
tributions are made on the basis of the 
patronage from individuals, rather than 
upon the shares of stock in the co-oper- 
ative held by the patron. 


Basis for exemption of labor unions and 
other groups: 


Requirements that must be met by labor 
unions to get tax exemption are less de- 
tailed than conditions for co-operatives. 
Ordinarily, a union is granted exemp- 
tion merely if it qualifies as a “labor 
organization.” Even though it is heavily 
engaged in business activities, such as 
rental of business properties and other 
real estate dealings, a labor union is 
granted exemption. There is no stipula- 
tion that unions must not be engaged in 
business for profit. 


Business organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, etc., have to meet 
the test of not being organized for profit, 
and no part of their net earnings is sup- 
posed to go to any member or shareholder. 
Thus, such an association can issue publi- 
cations or engage in certain other under- 
takings of a commercial nature so long as 
there is no profit or cash benefit for mem- 
bers, other than salaries of employes. 


Tax exemption for other organizations is 
based upon similar requirements. Business 
operations of building and loan associa- 
tions must be confined largely to making 
loans to members. The requirement of 
“mutual benefits” must be met by various 


The tax status of consumer co-operatives: 


Outright consumer co-operatives do not 
have the flat tax exemption that is given 
to farmer co-operatives, and they are re. 
quired to file tax returns and to pay in- 
come tax on net earnings. But, actually, 
most consumer co-operatives pay little or 
no tax. This is because most of their 
“earnings” are turned back to their patrons 
in the form of “patronage dividends” or 
refunds. And both the Treasury and the 
courts have held that income taxes do not 
have to be paid on these patronage divi- 
dends. 


Expansion of co-operatives: 


There has been widespread expansion of 
co-operatives in recent years, and even 
greater growth is being contemplated for 
the immediate postwar years. Some of 
these organizations have been paying part 
of their dividends in the form of stock 
to patrons, making it possible to accumu- 
late cash for expansion. Plans for future 
expansion call for extension of the co- 
operative marketing and purchasing pro- 
gram in international fields. 


Already, co-operatives have gone far be- 
yond their operations of two decades ago. 
In the oil field, their activities cover 
everything from production to operation 
of refineries, pipe lines and filling stations 
and deliveries to econsumers. 


Far-reaching operations of co-operatives 
are under way in other fields. In addition 
to marketing, buying, banking and insur- 
ance activities, these groups are active in 
manufacturing many items, including farm 
machinery and other agricultural supplies 
such as fertilizers and feed. They operate 
sawmills, canneries and _ food-processing 
plants. One group manufactures cosmetics. 


The coming fight over taxing the income 
of tax-free organizations: 


A showdown fight over taxing co-opera- 
tives and labor’ unions is expected soon. 
This will come after the first of the year 
when Congress gets down to writing a new 
long-term tax bill. Then, the co-operatives 
are counting on strong support when they 
present their case for continued exemp- 
tion. Labor groups expect equally strong 
backing in their argument against taxa- 
tion. And business groups will demand that 
Congress remove tax-free organizations in 
the business field, particularly co-opera- 
tives, from what many businessmen con- 
sider to be a favored competitive position. 
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Only in America can we enjoy safe drinking water everywhere ... yet 
the purity of the water can be jeopardized by unsanitary methods of 
water consumption. Thoughtful management protects its employees 
from infection and disease by providing one of these four famous brands 
of single-service drinking cups at water coolers throughout the office 


and factory. 
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U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO DIV. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO, 
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Should the United States take sides 
—by furnishing arms, transportation 
or troops—in China’s civil war? 


The extent to which the United 
States may become involved in China’s 
civil war through the use of Ameri- 
can troops to disarm Japanese forces 
in China has become a subject of 
widespread discussion. To present a 
cross-section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked experts on 
Far Eastern affairs for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Rep. Walter H. Judd 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, House Committee on 
Insular Affairs; Medical Service in China, 
1925-31 and 1934-38, 


answers: 

It seems to me one of the most im- 
portant points to insist on is that the 
presence of our marines in China is not 
for the purpose of keeping the Chinese 
from fighting among themselves, or for 
the purpose of making China strong. They 
are there to carry out an obligation we as- 
sumed to help disarm 2,000,000 Japanese 
and get them back to their own coun- 
try. Until that is done, even our mili- 
tary job is not done. 

The argument will be made that we 
are taking sides between two factions in 
China. Of course that is not the case. We 
are merely standing by our ally, which is 
the very least we can do if we have a, 
spark of honor, after the way it has 
stood so loyally and unflinchingly by us 
in our darkest hours in the Pacific. 


Rear Admiral W. T. Cluverius, 


(Ret.), Worcester, Mass.; President, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute; Former Command- 
er, Base Force, United States Fleet, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The United States Government recog- 
nizes the Nationalist Government in China, 
which is an ally. We should, therefore, ex- 
tend to that Government exactly the same 
character of assistance as is the case with 


other of the Allied powers. 


B. W. Fleisher 


Washington, D. C.; Writer on Far East; Pub- 
lisher-Editor, The Japan Advertiser (daily), 
Tokyo, 1908-1940, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The supremacy of the white man in Asia 
has passed. Any attempt to re-establish it 
means laying the foundation of future 
conflicts. 
With the exception of the United States, 
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Right now, top management is shooting at major cost 
savings—the kind that can strengthen the competitive 
position of a company, enable it to offer more for less. 


That’s why you’ll find more and more executives setting 
their sights, not on inconsequential savings in the cost 





_ggeost of printed forms. 


most of completed records — 
writing, handling, using forms. 


ememost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 














of printed forms—but on the broader circles of savings 
that can be effected through scientific paperwork simpli- 
For. today, they recognize that the cost of 
writing. handling, routing and filing forms adds up to 
from 10 to 50 times the cost of the forms, themselves. 


More important, they realize that improved form design. 
writing methods and procedures put them on the real 
bull’s-eye—better management control. Which can mean 
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IN THIS CASE 


The real “bull’s-eye” is 
not in the center 


five-and-six figure savings as well as better products and 
services, better dealer and customer relations. 


Such Savings are Continuous 


Savings effected through Standard’s Kant-Slip Contin- 
uous Forms and systems (based on scientific analysis 
and proved paper-work simplification methods) are not 
just a “one shot.” They keep right on saving for you. 
Standard makes sure of this. On every reorder of forms, 
Standard makes a thorough recheck of form design, 
writing methods and procedures. In addition, a regular 
periodic check is made of all mechanical equipment. 


Let us show you how much more Standard methods 
can save for you, how much more Standard offers. See 
for yourself what continuous paper-work simplification 
can mean in better contro] at less cost. 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet, 
“A New Frontier In Business.” 
It offers a new conception of 
forms as tools of control, 
integrated into systems thet 
save money. 
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THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
: DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Sen, ktd. 











Thoughts come faster when you don’t have to match speed 
with a secretary. Ideas flow out of your mind more easily. 
Your day’s work is streamlined. -You accomplish more with 
less effort. j 


Time doesn’t get away—from you or your secretary. She 
does her job while you do yours—and you both find more 
hours in the day. That makes her more valuable to you, 
and it makes you more valuable to your business, 

Maybe that business is a hundred people. Maybe it’s just you and 
a secretary. It makes no difference. The Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER records and speeds your dictation. The “mike” on your 
desk is a brain-oiler, a clock-stopper that could do great things for 
you. Find out about them now. Mail the coupon below, without 


obligation. 
EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. Di1-2, W. Orange, N. J. 
I would like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 


WRITER and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 
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*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 














Question of the Week 


the record of the white man in Asia is a 





sordid one of exploitation. Our record in’ 


the Philippines is an enviable one. 

In China, we meddle in domestic affairs 
and inconsistently support militarism and 
the undemocratic forces. In other parts of 
Asia, we inconsistently support the British 
and Dutch in the re-establishment of their 
reactionary, undemocratic colonial systems 
of exploitation. 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. 


(Ret.); New York, N. Y.; Chief of Staff, U.S. 

Fleet,.1927; Later Commander, Yangtze Pa- 

trol, China, and Commandant of Pearl Har- 

bor and New York Naval Districts, 
answers: 

The proper action for the United States 
to take in China is that, while recogniz- 
ing the Nationalist Government, we should 
refrain from becoming involved in China’s 
civil ‘war. 

By furnishing arms, transportation or 
troops to Chiang Kai-shek we become his 
allies and the Communists become our 
enemies. We should treat both sides as 
neutrals and stay out of China’s civil war. 


Major Donald A. Stauffer 


(U.S. Marine Corps Reserve), Princeton, 
N.J.; For 14 Months Combat Intelligence 
Officer with Marine Air Force in the Pa- 
cific; Professor of English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

The U.S. has the specific duty and the 
right of war to disarm the Japanese troops 
still in North China, if military commit- 
ments should be limited to this purpose 
and should not be abandoned. It has also 
the general and expressed intention of en- 
couraging and promoting democratic insti- 
tutions throughout the world. 

“Taking sides” in China’s civil war at 
this time might easily work contrary to 
this intention and strengthen an impres- 
sion of American imperialism. 


Dr. W. W. McLaren 


Williamstown, Mass.; Visiting Professor of 
Political Science, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N.Y.; Former Professor of Economics and 
Politics at Tokyo, 


answers: 

Civil war in China must be brought to 
an end. The leaders of the so-called Com- 
munist forces are not -Communists, nor 
are their followers. Witness Russia’s repu- 
diation of them. They are rebels against 
the Central Government, bandit hordes 
living off the three Eastern Provinces. 

The U.S. must aid our partner in the 
United Nations Organization and furnish 
all the assistance required to bring about a 
stable regime in China. The announce- 
ment of such a policy by the Administration 
would be certain to bring peace in China. 
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SYLVANIA CATHODE RAY TUBES 


Beyond the range of human vision, Radar spots the 
target. How is it done? With a super-keen eye — the 
Cathode Ray Tube. A miracle of electronic science, this 
tube requires skill and precision in manufacture. Un- 
told thousands have been produced for our 
armed forces by Sylvania Electric. We're 
now making these same tubes for your 
coming television set. In your plant, office 
and home, television sets equipped with 
Sylvania Cathode Ray Tubes guarantee finer, 
clearer television pictures. 


SYLVANIA 
KLECTRIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Makers of Radio Tubes; Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Electronic Devices 
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Recital aed 


One of the many business uses 
of television, as shown here, will 
be to instruct salesmen and other 
employees in the features and 
mechanics of new products. 








@ There are scores of reasons for locat- 
ing a factory in Indiana, reasons which 
merit your thoughtful attention. Here 
are just a few: 


Availability to 
Markets and Materials 


With its central location... its networks 
of railways and paved highways... its 
accessibility to water transportation... 


_ its airline facilities ... Indiana is handy 


to raw materials—and to vast, profitable 
markets for your products. - 


Favorable Tax Structure 
Industry suffers no tax penalty in Indiana. 
The State has a surplus... unencumbered 
and unappropriated ... of $54,318,210, 
the highest in its history. A pay-as-you-go 
provision in the Indiana Constitution 
prohibits State indebtedness. You get a 
square deal here! 


Good Labor Situation 


This is the first State to adopt a labor- 
management charter. With a great pre- 
ponderance of native-born labor, In- 
diana’s labor record is enviable. Our 
labor laws are fair to all! 


Plenty of Power 


Electric power, generated principally 
with Indiana coal, is available by a 
modern transmission system to all ham- 
lets in the State, most of which have 
2-way or 3-way power service at attrac- 
tive industrial rates. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 
* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 


Public Relations .. . Dept. U-1 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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PROPOSAL FOR WORLD CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC BOMB: PRESS VIEWS 


International control of atomic energy, 
as proposed by President Truman and 
Prime Ministers Attlee and King, is ap- 
proved by most commenting editors. The 
prevailing view is that the decision for 
eventual sharing of the technological se- 
crets with the United Nations augurs well 
for an effective world organization and 
that the insistence on satisfactory safe- 
guards against misuse of the bomb is rea- 
sonable. But Russia’s reaction, admitted- 
ly the crux of the question of the policy’s 
effectiveness, is a subject of widespread 
skepticism. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
believes “the transfer of responsibility 
over atomic energy to all nations offers 
hope of injecting new life into the still 
inanimate United Nations Organization,” 
and that, if Russia and the other nations 
accept the invitation “put forth in good 
faith . . . to make real the age-old dream” 
of lasting peace, “it can be done.” 

The announced policy gives the United 
Nations Organization “the biggest boost 
imaginable,” says the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.). 

Observing that “our official attitude” 
had represented “the worst kind of ap- 
proach to a problem that required from 
the beginning to be treated as a world 
problem,” the Washington (D. C.) Post 
(Ind.) is reassured that it “is now to be 
so treated.” As for the necessary safe- 
guards in return for exchange of scientific 
knowledge, the Post points out that “all 
relations depend upon good faith, and we 
have a right to expect . . . some evidence 
of it . . . from the Soviet Union.” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) hails the three leaders’ avoid- 
ance of “errors,” such as accepting “the 
fantasy of a world. government” or a spe- 
cial world organization for the atomic 
problem, which “would at once be more 
important than UNO.” The whole plan, 
it is noted, “depends upon . . . whether 
the nations ._. are ready to submit to 
some common control, .. . and vast and 
complicated questions remain to be an- 
swered before we can say that much pro- 
gress has been made.” 

Voicing approval of the agreement, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) says that it “goes much further 
than appears on the surface” and “actually 

. is a proposal . . . to establish a world 
authority having jurisdiction over and 


_ beyond that of any national government” 


for control over major weapons, 
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To the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.), however, the policy statement 
“sounded preatomic.” The Record hoped 
for assurance that “the United Nations 
would be able to use the atomic bomb ... 
against any aggressor who jumped the 
atomic reservation.” Noting the “encour- 
aging .. . mention of ‘consolidating and ex- 
tending’ the authority of the United Na- 
tions, but . . . no suggestion on how the 
UNO can be strengthened,” it fears that 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


THE DEFENSE RESTS 





“perhapsTrumanis trying to play it too safe.” 

In the same vein, the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) declares that 
“the hopes of the world . . . have been de- 
ceived.” It argues “that the preliminary 
drafting of safeguards should have been 
included in the three-power statement” 
and that, because “President Truman has 
flatly opposed any steps toward a true, 


collective custodianship over atomic en- - 


ergy,” the statement is “a weak compro- 
mise” between the Attlee and Truman 
views and “has only left room for hope 
that, where our leadership has faltered, 
that of another sort may yet succeed in 
bringing hope back” to the world. 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) calls the statement “essentially 
temperate, reasonable and constructive 
within presently practicable limits,” but 
believes that, “issued three months ago,” 
it would have had a much better chance 
of favorable Russian response. 
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Rockwett Kens 


THE 49TH 


The sea would be a strange State. Its 
mountains rise and fall; its rivers move; 
storms erase its plains in minutes. 

But its borders would make it the 
richest State in the Union. They reach 
almost every country in the world. 

And its value to America depends 
largely on how many freighters, 
tankers and other merchant vessels 
we put on it—to carry the things we 
want to sell or buy in other countries, 
to establish vital supply lines for our 
Army and Navy. 

With a large enough, modern U. S.- 
flag merchant marine, we can reason- 
ably aim at $13,000,000,000 worth of 


GW. avER arson 


STATE 


foreign trade each year. This should 
provide several million jobs in Amer- 
ican industries, and close to another 
million in agriculture. Hundreds of 
thousands of other Americans would 
be needed to supply and build 
freighters, tankers, liners, and other 
vessels, and for shipboard and shore 
jobs with shipping companies. 

War and the far-sighted Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936* have built us a 
merchant marine worthy of our place 
in the world. It will bring us our fair 
share of the wealth of the 49th State 
—if we guard and maintain tt. 

At American Export Lines, we have 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 





“THE 49TH STATE,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


explored this great State for years, 
learned how to trade with the coun- 
tries that border it along the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Our cargoes and ports of call 
in peacetime depend on what you want 
to buy or sell abroad. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel .. . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 





(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report 


Proved ability to make use 
of substitutes and low-grade 
ores where the need is great 


For the first time in history, the U.S. 
public is taking serious stock of natural re- 
sources, drained off lavishly through the 
years to make this nation the greatest in- 
dustrial power. Now there is anxiety that 
we have reached the point of dangerous de- 
pletion. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
says we are running short of major mate- 
rials. So does Bernard Baruch. Military 
leaders, fearful another war might catch 
us short, advocate the building up of 
reserve stocks of scarce minerals. Con- 
gress is considering legislation to estab- 
lish material stock piles, by Government 
subsidy if necessary. Imports and_ for- 
eign explorations have become important. 
Officials warn that the United States 
will have to conserve, and look over- 
seas, to make‘up for the resources sac- 
rificed to war. 

An examination of the record behind 
all this anxiety shows that the country 
need have no fear for the immediate fu- 


—Interior Dept. 


OIL PROSPECTOR 
. .. in peace as in war there is waste—but there is no room in the record for fear 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


U.S. AS A ‘HAVE’ NATION 
FOR THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE 


Abundance of Most Materials Despite Lavish Expenditure in War 


ture, in war or peace. The end of some 
natural resources is in sight, but it is a long 
way off. Developments may push it fur- 
ther into the future. Science is bringing new 
materials into use, automatically length- 
ening the life of known resources. There 
is no danger that the U.S. ever will ex- 
haust its natural components for produc- 


—Cushing 


IRON SCRAP 


SECRETARY ICKES 


ing such vital essentials as food and power, 

The story of natural resources, drawn 
from official estimates and important to 
all phases of national life, is this: 

War put history’s greatest strain on 
U.S. raw materials. Between Jan. 1, 1940, 
and Jan. 1, 1945, this country produced a 
record 5,000,000,000 tons of minerals, It 
turned in such production figures as 1,000,- 
000,000 tons of petroleum, 3,061,060,000 
tons of coal, 516,158,500 tons of iron ore, 
14,169,000 tons of bauxite, 68,000,000 
tons of salt. In addition, we drew heavily 
on such replaceable raw materials as tim- 
ber, food and water. 

Peace now finds this situation: 

Petroleum. With 36 per cent of the 
world’s proved reserves, U.S. supplied 60 
per cent of the oil for war. Now, by Gov- 
ernment estimates, we are down to 20, 
000,000,000 barrels of known reserves, 
enough to last 18 years at prewar con- 
sumption. But some commercial estimates 
say our actual reserve is closer to 100, 
000,000,000 barrels, enough for 80 or 90 
years, and the wealth of Canada and 
Alaska has barely been tapped. However, 
exploration becomes increasingly expen- 
Sive as it moves to remote areas. Pro. 
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URANIUM PROSPECTOR 




























"| PAY LOADS THAT PAY OFF 
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When you find it practical to put one big truck to work in 
place of several small ones, you have taken a long step to- 
ward a permanent reduction in hauling costs .. . provided 
you can depend on it to take a beating and stay on the job. 

Your first look at one of the new Ward LaFrance models 
ols will indicate what experience as an owner will prove... that 


here’s a wholly new standard of truck building for stamina, 
ver. 
wn cae ; ; 
- to building the famous Army heavy wreckers built to start their 


No wonder . . . because it is based on practical experience 


job where other vehicles failed. 








Pe Ward LaFrance trucks are designed’ and built for heavy 
da hauling on or off the road. Two, four, or six-wheel drive. Look 
- into their practical advantages today. If there is not yet a 
000 dealer in your community ... write direct to Great American 
ore, Industries, Inc., Ward LaFrance Truck Division, Elmira, N. Y. 
wily A number of valuable franchises are 

tim- available in high potential territories. 

the 
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nates THE NEW STANDARD FOR HEAVY HAULING 












INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES 
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AMERICAN HOME FOODS, INC. 


+0 > 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
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L. DEMARTINI CO. 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 


+> 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
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PLANTERS CORPORATION 


THE BRIARWOOD CORP. 
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Santa Clara County establishes 
new 2 year industrial record! 























During the past 24 months, a grand total of 27 new indus- 
trial concerns selected Santa Clara County as a factory loca- 
tion. The caliber of these concerns may be judged from the 
partial list reproduced above. Never before, in the history 
of this county, has there been such rapid in- 
dustrial growth. 


aad 





Reasons for leading firms selecting Santa 
Clara County are numerous. There is abun- 
dant power to turn the wheels of industry—both electricity 
and natural gas—at exceptionally favorable rates. And 
due to Santa Clara County’s decentralized manufacturing 
conditions and productive climate, efficiency 
is 15% greater than the national average. 


There’s Santa Clara County’s location, too. 
At the population center of the Pacific Coast 
for economical distribution. On San Francisco Bay. . .« 
served by 2 transcontinental railroads . . . and on main 
highways. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Post War Pacific Coast is now in its 3rd printing 
due to a widespread interest in the Santa Clara 
County industrial area. It’s factual—and up-to- 
date. Write on your business letterhead for a 
free copy. 


DEPT.. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE — SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Zio 














The population center of the Pacific Coest 








Special Report 


duction costs go up as yields drop. The 
U.S., in oil, may soon have to switch roles 
from exporter to importer to ease the 
drain on domestic reserves. 

Coal deposits appear inexhaustible, even 
at present consumption rates. 

lron ore is plentiful, but much of it js 
low grade. The high-grade Mesabi Range 
ores would disappear in 11 years at 1944 
consumption rates. Low-grade ores, still 
abundant, cost more to mine and to 
transport. 

Other minerals. At 1935-39 consump- 
tion rates, the U.S. has unlimited amounts 
of nitrogen, magnesium, salt, phosphate 
rock, potash. Nitrogen we fix from the air, 
magnesium we take from salt water. There 
is no end of either source. Other minerals, 
used at prewar rates against known de- 
posits, will last: sulphur, 55 years; fluor- 
spar, 40; copper, 34; zinc, 19; gold, 14; 





aan 





—CIAA 
QUARTZ FROM BRAZIL 
«++ @ continuing market 


lead, 12; silver, 11; bauxite, 9; tungsten, 
4; mercury, 3; asbestos, 3. : 

The war proved that, when cost is not 
a factor, industry can use low-grade min- 
eral deposits which abound in the U.S. 
Processing improvements will bring down 
the cost. Thus, the aluminum industry, 
which once would not touch bauxite ore 
containing more than 8 per cent silica, now 
uses ore with 20 per cent silica content, al- 
though the cost is higher. In war, we found 
it possible to use tremendous amounts of 
low-grade domestic manganese, chromite, 
bauxite and other minerals. 

Before long, conservationists say, We 
should go on an import basis for lead, zine 
and copper. But, if Canadian, Mexican 
and Cuban resources are counted in with 
the U.S., and substitutes are fully utilized, 
this country can stay within North Amer- 
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YES, THE HEAT USED to roast yout holiday turkey in a 
modern gas oven is made with air—and lots of it. Fluid 
‘heat, it is sometimes called, and here’s how the magic 
of “Air at Work” figures in almost every step of the 
manufacturing process. 

First, a mixture of coal and coke is ignited, and a 
stream of air is passed through it to attain the proper 
temperature for gas-making. Then steam is applied to 
the hot fuel, and the reaction produces carbon monox- 
ide, hydrogen, and methane—known as “blue” gas. 
When the fuel has cooled and the reaction slowed 
down, Sturtevant-engineered air is put to work again 
and the cycle repeated. Then the gas is forced into a 
“carburetor” where it is enriched with an oil spray and 
blended by “‘superheating.” Sturtevant also takes on the 
job of forcing the gas through purifiers to storage and, 
under carefully regulated pressures, through miles of 
pipe right to your burner. Altogether, the amount of 

‘air required to make enough gas to roast your turkey 
weighs about twice as much as the turkey itself! 





pips, or BOOSTERS, and 
it’s hard to find a gas plant.where 
Sturtevant is not first choicel 


NEW HORIZONS COMING UP—in heating, ventilating, air- 


conditioning, controlling dust and fumes, or burning 
fuel more economically—and Sturtevant “Engineered 
Air” will be an ever more important production tool, 
Why not talk with a Sturtevant Engineer now about 
how “Air at Work” can help you? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electrit 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 56, MASS. 





Today’s Hit Tune 


—the Connecticut March 
of new Industry 


Sing a song of success! Join in the chorus of this top tune in the 
industrial hit parade! The words are easy—“‘Connecticut here we 
come!” The music is as Yankee as “Yankee Doodle” itself. 

For already many new industrial plants and new branch factories 
are planning to come to Connecticut now, in the post-war era. 

Here's why! No individual state income tax to eat into profits. 
A vast supply of highly skilled labor, famous for precision, Yankee 
ingenuity and reliability. Practically all labor disputes settled locally 
by mediation and arbitration. One of America’s finest networks of 
transportation—air, rail, ship, truck—to bring the nation’s greatest 
markets and sources of semi-finished materials within a matter of 
mere hours of any Connecticut shipping and receiving platform. 

Connecticut is the place for your new plant. Write for new book- 
let, ““Connecticut,.a State of Manufacturing Skills’—Dept. A6, 
Connecticut Development Commission, State Office Building, 
Harttord, Conn. 





. | You'll make the RIGHT connections..in 
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Special Report 
ica for most of its needs and get copper 
and tin from South America. 

Timber, overdrawn through the years, 
now is being cut faster than it grows. Most 
of the best forests are gonc. But there still 
are good timber stands. Canada has vast 
stretches of virgin growth, and wise con- 
servation methods have demonstrated 
that, with care, reforestation can provide 
an endless supply of wood. 

Farm land, once wasted, is responding 
to conservation and erosion control. Re- 
sources for nitrogen, potash and phosphate, 
basic’ ingredients of fertilizer, are inex- 
haustible. The U.S. need never run short 
of soil nourishment for food production, 

Thus, on the record, the country ap- 
pears to be approaching eventual scarcity 
of some materials. But the record fails 
to take into account the progress of sci- 








—Firestone 
TEST-TUBE TIRES 
. - » Chemists reversed the trend 


ence in developing synthetics and sub- 
stitutes for the earth’s natural products. 

Substitutes. For a century, 70 per cent 
of man’s produce came from nonrenew- 
able minerals. Now chemists are turning 
the trend around to put the major drain 
on replaceable materials. Result is that 
production may become more expensive, 
but less greedy of scarce elements and 
thus cheaper in history’s long run. 

Plastics and synthetics are examples. 
Synthetic rubber can be made from grain 
alcohol. Synthetic oil from coal is feasible, 
though costly. Oil can be produced from 
shale. Plastics already replace many uses 
of metals, and more are sure to come. 

During the war, substitutes became im- 
portant. Germany, hard put for natural 
resources, managed to gear and power & 
tremendous war machine by using syn- 
thetic rubber, oil, textile fibers, fats. The 
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World Record, 1893 o... say in asey 


1893, Engine 999 sped a Empire State Express over 
a mile of New York Central track at 11214 miles an 
hour ... a world’s record that stood for years, 


/ 
“pangs en woe 


WAR RECORD, 1941-45 


Today’s Empires are New York Central’s newest. By a freak of 
fate, they began their runs on Pearl Harbor Day, 1941. Since then, 
these stainless steel streamliners have flashed daily between 
Cleveland, Detroit and New York ... carrying nearly 3,000,000 
passengers ... sharing the task of busy overnight trains ... and 
achieving a record of conaig t and dependability that is ah in 
promise for still finer rail trans- 
portation in the future. 



















Says this business man, “Coach 
travel on the Empire gives me 
100% comfort ... including the 
mental comfort of knowing that 
my reclining seat . . . reserved 
without charge... will be waiting 
for me, even if I make the train 
at the last minute.” 






It’s easy to chat at the new, divan 
tables in the sound-proofed diner 
of the Empire State Express. And 
how much the smart service and 


Yeadstart on tome! 











expert cookery add to the fun of 
daylight travel over the scenic 
Water Level Route. 


Many an officer returning from 
overseas gets a foretaste of home 
comfort ... and many an execu- 
tive, busy with reconversion 



























problems, catches a few needed 
hours of relaxation...in the deep- 
cushioned parlor car chairs of the 
Empire State Express. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


living pe a j 


That’s the observation car of the 
Empire, with radio, card tables 7st voRRN 
and snack bar. As in all Empire GAESO 
cars, air is washed, warmed, SYSTEM , 
changed every few minutes. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 





FREE NEW BOOKLET 


“Out on the Line,” with 48 action 

sketches of railroaders drawn on the spot 
by noted war artists. Write Room 1261K, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Iowa offers alert progressive industri- 
alists an invitation to greater profits 
and more efficient operations. Your 
industria] future lies in Iowa. . . the 
state fertile for industrial growth. 
Here in the heart of America you 
will] find a wealth of ideal conditions 
for developing your business . . . an 
abundant uals of the finest 
labor in the world, a statewide 
network of dependable utilities 
for power, unexcelled transpor- 
tation by land, air and water, 
and a cooperative, sound and _ pro- 
essive government that encourages 
industry. Iowa is unique in that ‘it 
has a balanced economy between 
agriculture and industry . . . an im- 
portant factor in economic stability. 
All these are yours for°your indus- 
trial profit, if you bring ron indus- 
try to IOWA! 


fe 2 baal 44 






























To interested executives this valuable reference 
book a picture of industrial 
opportunity in Towa is available upon request. In- 
cluded are vital statistics on population, existing 
industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation, and living conditions. Write for your free 
copy now and see how you can profit by bringing 
your plant to IOWA! Address: 713 Crocker Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, lowa. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
















Special xepod 





Nazis stretched virgin metal stocks by 
cutting down on alloy steel without se- 
riously impairing guns, tanks or aircraft. 

In this country, the Army found it pos- 
sible to substitute steel for brass in-car- 
tridge cases, wood for steel in truck bodies, 
plywood for metal in trainer planes, paper 
for wood in dozens of instances. The Navy 
substituted glass and porcelain for metal 
fixtures. Both services, by redesigning, 
used felt, leather, cotton, fabric, asphalt 
and paper for costly metals. 

In addition to these things, the day of 
industrial physics is dawning. Uranium, 
source of atomic energy, is present in this 
country and Canada. Scientists say atom 
research may lead to the manufacture of 
precious metals, can make it possible to 
draw the world’s power needs from the 
wind and water. 

Conservation. From the outset, the 
U.S. has been exceptionally wasteful in 
the way it mines. Billions of cubic feet of 
natural gas have been burned off in open 
fields. A 30 to 40 per cent loss in the 





—Ow! 
TIMBER 
. «an endless supply is possible 


process of coal mining has not been un- 
usual, though much of it could be pre- 
vented. For almost every mineral, the 
U.S. knows, but does not practice, meth- 
ods of more efficient mining, processing 
and fabrication. Conservation of raw ma- 
terials, and of scrap which now rusts away 
into dust can stretch the life of U.S. ores. 

As for the future. The U.S., which 
has wasted resources for years and de- 
voured them in war, still is far from being 
a have-not nation. With the resources of 
Mexico, Canada and Alaska at hand, this 
country can more than sustain _ itself 
through any emergency of the foreseeable 
future. Science is taking the load off non- 
replaceable raw materials. The time for 
conservation is here, but there is n0 
critical danger that either war or in- 
dustrial expansion will find this nation 
harmfully handicapped. 
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The Sign of the Grapes 


at Philadelphia... in 1790, the cosmopolis, capital of 
the country, and largest city of the land...drew 
Federalists with gold headed canes, snuff boxes, and 
powdered periwigs to see the wondrous Wax Works... 
“the famous figur’d as in life, classic models, 
mythological personages... Wm. Penn, Columbus and 
Cortez ... the Medusa and the Medici, Savage and 
Victim, Bluebeard, Babes in the Wood, King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid, a Mermaiden . . . and great 

stocks of pictures, marble busts, and bass rilievos 
gather’d at great expense, from every clime 

and country...” 

ANCIENTLY the Grapes symbolized entertainment, 
and might be taken as the newspaper’s mark. For the 
modern press searches the world for stories which 
intrigue the interest, gathers the unusual and the 
unique, throws new light on the commonplace... 
offers news events and comics, sports and 
society, pictures the droll and dramatic, the gay and 
gauche as well as the grave... covers foibles, fads, 
and the famous, the mirthful and melancholic, 
side-lights the passing show . . . each day presents 


afresh the panoramic pageant. 


Topay IN PufLapevpuia, the Inquirer exhibits 
current events to 575,000 families with currency, taste, 
and prestige... gives a growing gate to national 
advertisers and local merchants as its linage 
tecord amply attests. 


Che Philadelp 
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Bowen’s Museum 

at the Sign of the Grapes 

on Third Street, according to 

the Pennsylvania Gazette, July 28, 1790. 










This Circular Trade-Mark 
Identifies the Genuine Webster- 






OU may have had 
difficulty in ob- 












taining a copy of WEBSTER'S 
WEBSTER'S NEW IN- 1 NEW INTERNATIONAL 
MONARY, Second Edi \ DICTIONARY 











tion. But place your 
order with your dealer 
now. Only a short wait 
may be necessary. : 

The Merriam-Webster is 
the standard for State Su- 
preme Courts, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, news- 
paper offices, colleges and 
schools. It contains 3,350 
pages,illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 600,000 
entries—122,000 more than 
any other dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“The Supreme Authority” 











You’re Right in the Center of 


WHATS GOING ox 


IN NEW YORK 


when you stay at The Roosevelt! 
Theatres, shops and business 
districts are just a few minutes 
away ...and every comfort is 
assured by Hilton service. 


Rooms with Bath from $4.50 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 


The home of GUY LOMBARDO 
and other famous orchestras. 





OTHER HILTON HOTELS INCLUDE 
Chicago: The Stevens 
Dayton: The Dayton-Biltmore 
los Angeles: The Town House 
C. N. Hilton, President 

















RISING U.S. PRICES FOR IMPORTS 
AS AID TO LATIN-AMERICA STABILITY 


A threatening shortage of some raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs is forcing this coun- 
try to go along with rising prices. Faced 
with possible exhaustion of copper stock 
piles, with reduced coffee imports and 
with other shortages, the Government is 
moving to meet this situation by paying 
higher prices and resuming imports of 
some raw materials. In most instances, 
Latin America is the principal bene- 
ficiary, with higher prices helping to meet 
increased costs and offset cutbacks in 
production. 

Political stability in Latin America is 
an important factor in the United States 
decision to go along with the price trend. 
Following the first World War, revolutions 
swept out of office 18 of 20 Latin-Ameri- 
can governments. A similar trend is de- 
veloping now, with governmental shifts in 
Cuba, Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, El] Salvador and Guatemala. Some 
of these changes were made with the as- 
sistance of United States Lend-Lease 
weapons. 

This situation is worrying top State 
Department officials. They say one alterna- 
tive is the stopping of further arms ship- 
ments to Latin America, although this does 
not dispose of Lend-Lease weapons al- 
ready there. But Latin America’s ability 


A Ai, 
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to defend itself is held to tie in closely 
with U.S. defense needs. Decision, there- 
fore, is expected to be made to continue 
selective supplying of arms, ammunition, 
ships and airplanes. This is where higher 
prices come- in. Some Washington officials 
contend that more favorable prices for 
Hemisphere products can help to stabilize 
political conditions by improving  eco- 
nomic conditions. The hope is that peace- 
ful means will replace force as a method 
of changing governments. 

Latest moves in the price picture are 
the 3-cents-a-pound increase in coffee, the 
decision to continue imports of copper 
until June, 1946, and the raising of the 
purchase price of silver. Other price in- 
creases are in prospect, as for instance an 
offer to pay 3.67% cents a pound for 
Cuban sugar against the present 3.10 cents 
a pound. 

Coffee. Official reaction in Brazil and 
Colombia to the increased price for coffee 
indicates these countries will demand still 
higher prices. The 3-cent advance granted 
by the U.S. Government compares with-« 
5 cents a pound asked by coffee growers. 
Nevertheless, improvement in labor condi- 
tions and greater care to produce quality 
coffees may result from the price change. 
Venezuela is planning to use the increased 
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INSIDE A LATIN-AMERICAN GROCERY 


...U. S. dollars would help bridge the reconversion gap 
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Look Ahead ... Look South 














How’s your business outlook these days? 
B y 


Are you looking ahead? To expanded markets 
... to the economical manufacture and distri- 
bution of your products through easily available 
sources of raw materials, skilled labor, cheap 
power and fuel, and excellent transportation. 


Are you looking South? For temperate climate 
all year ’round ... for a greater increase in 
consumer buying than that of any other section 


of the country ... for abounding raw materials 
..- for skilled workers ... for cheap and plenti- 
ful power and fuel . . . for efficient, dependable 
transportation on the 8,000-mile network of the 
Southern Railway System that “serves the South.” 


Maybe you can improve your business out- 


look if you—Look Ahead .. . Look South! 


SrmaeeT EF. Ror nis 
— 
President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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In a man, refinement shows 





in ease of bearing, a polite 
manner, a gaze that is kindly, 
direct. There is refinement, 
too, in Myers’s Jamaica Rum. 
You recognize it at once in 
the rich bouquet, the mellow 
flavour, the unchangeable fine 
quality. 

Myers’s Jamaica Rum is the 
perfect hase for any rum drink 
at any season. Enjoy its 
smoother blending in a Myers's 
Flanagan Cocktail! 























MYERS‘S FLANAGAN COCKTAIL 


Pour into a shaker !/2 cocktail glass Myers's Jamaica Rum, !/2 cocktail glass 
Sweet Vermouth, |/2 teaspoon sugar or syrup. Add dash Angostura Bitters, 
much ice. Shake. Serve. 


Write for free recipe book - - - 


- R.U.Delapenha&Company,Iinc.SoleDist.intheU.S.A.,57LaightSt., Dept.US-11,NewYork13,N.Y. 


MYERS‘S JAMAICA RUM 


“FOR THAT WEALTH OF FLAVOUR THE RUM MUST BE MYERS'S" 97 Proof 
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Authorized by and Prepared in the 
Smithsonian Institution at'Washington, D.C. 


THE 
= @ 
Smit! .onian 
- @& _ 4 
Series 
Is an O fficial Record of the Wealth 
of Information Assembled at the 


Institution as a Result of Its Wide- 
Ranging Scientific Investigations. 





Nar lly 


| se SMITHSONIAN SERIES brings to your chairside, in words and pictures, the 
vast storehouse of knowledge that ‘s the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. It brings 
to you, to your family, to your work and to your hours of self-improvement those 
things which in the opinion of the scholars*of the Institution are of the greatest im- 
portance to the greatest number of people. 


Send for Free Booklet: ‘The Romance of the Smithsonian Institution” 
Learn how this great force for man’s welfare came into being. It is an absorbing 
story, illustrated with many color plates from the Series, some suitable for framing. 
This booklet also describes the Series fully, and explains how easily you may own 
these books. Send for your free copy today. 


THE SERIES PUBLISHERS, Inc. __ Dept. 121,11 w. 42st. 


Exclusive Publishers and Distributors New York 18, N. Y. 











proceeds from coffee exports to raise living 
standards. 

The new price agreement, however, is 
to last only through March, 1946. At that 
time, decision must be made as to what 
future price ceilings will be, if any. The 
U.S. position on coffee is that higher 
prices ease the way for inflation. And the 
present near balance. between demand and 
available world stocks is not expected to 
last long. Indications are that the cycle of 
short crops in Brazil is ending. During this 
cycle, Brazilian production was less than 
exports, with a consequent reduction in 
stocks and a stop to destruction of coffee 
to maintain prices. The picture for the end 
of 1946, as seen now in coffee circles, is 
that there may be a surplus of as much 
as 5,000,000 bags of coffee as comparéd 
with foreseeable demand. Should this sit- 
uation materialize, the case for higher 
prices is expected to weaken. 

Sugar. A somewhat similar situation 
prevails in sugar. Cubans are demanding 
that the U.S. commit itself to the pur- 
chase of two crops so as to safeguard 
growers against the uncertainty of chang- 
ing prices. Congressional authorization for 
this is lacking and _ negotiations have 
broken down. But a surplus in sugar is 
not expected until 1947 at the earliest, and 
the Department of Agriculture is making 
arrangements to control sugar distribution 
if rationing ends next year. Accordingly, 
Cuban sugar growers are believed to 
have less reason for fearing a decline 
in prices than Hemisphere coffee 
growers. 

Silver. Higher U.S. prices for silver are 
bringing an upturn of production in Mex- 
ico. Holders of silver currency are making 
a profit by turning in coins at a price 
above face value. New currency is to be 
issued with a lower silver content than the 
present. And miners are demanding a 40 
per cent increase in wages. The net situa- 
tion is that more dollars are flowing into 
Mexico. 

Copper. Decision to resume purchase of 
foreign copper, principally from Chile and 
Canada, comes shortly after wartime con- 
tracts ended October 31. It grows from 
the fact that, without imports, copper 
stock piles would be exhausted by 
next March, according to Government 
officials. There is to be no increase in 
the price paid for copper, but the ef 
fect of resuming purchases is the same 
as higher prices so far as producing 
countries are concerned. 

The over-all effect of such price in- 
creases and renewed buying is to assure for 
the time being a flow of coffee and other 
materials to this country, to ease the 
transition from war production in Latin 
America to a peacetime economy, and to 
provide dollars for buying goods in this 
country to help stem inflation. 
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(and gals ) 
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have all the luck! 


Home FOR CHRISTMAS ... his one-and- 
only in his arms... and to top it off 
she’s about to hand him the finest gift in 
the world, a Remington ElectricShaver. 

There’s luck for you! 

Remington Shavers are scarce this 
year. Production is still limited, and 
when you consider the millions who want 
them—well, only the extra-lucky can 
count on having one this Christmas. 

Another reason why there are so few 
Remington Electric Shavers in the 
stores is that a large share of our pro- 
duction still goes to the Army and Navy 
on priority orders. Wounded servicemen 
in Government hospitals and airmen 
whose faces are susceptible to frostbite 
appreciate the extra comfort and con- 
venience of a good electric shaver. 

But here’s a suggestion. Should your 
dealer be sold out, ask him for one of 
his gift priority certificates.* This will 
reserve a Remington for you from his 
next shipment. That’s the next best 
thing for a man who has his heart set 
on a Remington Electric Shaver. 


*DEALERS: Jf you do not have your own 
gift certificates to use, wire to our face 
tory for a supply of special Remington 
Shaver Gift and Priority Certificates. 


{ 
P : - Illustrated—The famous Remington Threesome—$17.50. Also available 
in limited quantities, the new, streamlined Remington Dual—$15.75. 


- 


REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


it you are fortunate enough to own a Remington, let us help you keep it in good cordition. There are Remington Shaver service stations at Remington Rand stores in 77 
cities. If you cannot locate one near you, write to Remington Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver Div., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada, Remington Rand, Ltd., Toronto. 










It takes precision 


to make history 


IT TOOK PRECISION to start America’s history 
as a free nation. It was precision that made the 
Kentucky rifle a weapon of victory for our Conti- 
nental army. The thread-like rifling of its long barrel 
gave it a degree of accuracy that left the old-world 
~ gunsmiths gaping in envious astonishment. 
It takes precision to build Taps, Hobs, Gages, 
and Special Threading Tools of the unerring 
accuracy and undeviating quality maintained 
at Detroit Tap & Tool Co. That standard of 
precision will help American industry speed 
better products from the assembly line at lower 
costs in the years of peace ahead. All the 
craftsmanship of Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 
is ready for manufacturers planning today 


for tomorrow’s better living. 


BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND 
THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


Your copy of ‘Threads of Destiny.”’ a compre: | 
hensive booklet on the development of the ma- 
chine screw thread, will be sent to you free upon - 
receipt of your request on your company letterhead. 
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GROUND TAPS *+ GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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OBSTACLES TO BRITISH LOAN 


Congressional Demands for Unrestricted Markets as Prerequisite 


Attitude of Administration 
that credits are essential 
before controls can end 


The task of convincing Congress that a 
large dollar credit should be made avail- 
able to Great Britain on easy terms prom- 
iss to be more difficult than the job of 
getting American and British: experts to 
agree on those terms. Signs increase that 
members of both House and Senate will 
try to attach conditions that the British 
vill find unacceptable. 

The attitude crystallizing in Congress is 
likely to call for these concessions by 
Britain as the price of a dollar loan: 

Reduction of the sterling debt. 
An end to Imperial tariff prefer- 
ences. 

Elimination of the London dollar 
pool. 

No bulk buying by the Govern- 
ment. 

Removal of exchange controls.’ 

British officials are not opposing these 
conditions as ultimate goals, but they will 
contend that these steps cannot accom- 
pany a dollar loan; instead, must be taken 
sowly. Congress, however, is i. a mood 
todemand more haste. 

Anticipating this conflict, Administra- 
tio leaders now are launching a program 
fo persuade voters and, through them, 
(Congressmen, that foreign loans can only 
et the wheels in motion toward more 
world free trade, but cannot get it at 
once. This stand was taken by Commerce 
Secretary Henry Wallace before the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention and re- 
yated by Willard L. Thorp, Deputy to 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton, before the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Administration policy is aimed at sell- 
ing the country on the proposition that 
United States dollars must provide the 
wis for world recovery, but that controls 
wer trade can be relaxed only after the 
tlars do their work. Congress at this 
lme appears to be cool toward such pro- 
posals, 

A British loan, in fact, now appears to 
te necessary before the Bretton Woods 
piogram, calling for 
Monetary Fund and an International 
Bank, can begin to operate. Members of 
Congress recall that leading U.S. bankers 
uade this point when Bretton Woods was 
frst presented. Winthrop W. Aldrich of 
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WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Loans—to balance the world 


Chase National Bank and Randolph Bur- 
gess of National City Bank both proposed 
that a dollar grant be made to Britain to 
stabilize the value of the pound, and indi- 
cated that this might be all that was 
necessary. 

Now that Congress has accepted the 
Bretton Woods program, it is likely to 








“Harris & Ewing 
RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Loans—to stabilize the pound 


insist that the purposes of that plan—free 
currency exchanges and stable currency 
values—become a part of any more dollar 
credits. The House Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy is on record with a 
demand that Bretton Woods commitments 
be tied to any future dollar loans. Great 
Britain and other countries, however, can 














WILLARD L. THORP 
-.. tried to persuade voters and Congressmen 
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MEATUMIN 


BEER 


by the 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 


SOST OUT! 
| COMPLETE INDEX 


for The United States News issues for Jan- 
vary through June, 1945—50 cents. Cir- 
culation Department, 24th and N Streets, 
N. W.,Washington 7, D. C. 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 37 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1945, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1945. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 

















REFRESHING SHAVES 


FOR "SMART" MEN! 


? 


sous HOSPITAL 


FOR 25° RAZOR BLADES 


October 26, 1945. 
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be expected to balk at moving as fast as 
Congress would like. 

The Attlee Government's policy ac- 
tually calls for the retention of a large 
number of controls over British trade and 
currency. (See page 15.) War powers have 
been extended for five years, and the Labor 
Party program calls for Government op- 
eration of most basic industries, which 
promises to lead to more rather than less 
Government direction in world trade. The 
Swedish Socialist Government has sug- 
gested reviving the Socialist International 
movement to form what could amount to 
a Socialist bloc with England, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Finland 
and Denmark. 

This trend appears to be in the oppo- 
site direction from U.S. policy, which is 
aimed at using dollar credits, the Bretton 
Woods program, and a forthcoming world 
trade conference to restore the system of 
open world markets that prevailed before 
1914. Congress thus is likely to scrutinize 
any suggested loans closely and to insist 
on knowing precisely the use to which 
dollars are to be put. 

A loan to Britain is likely to be finally 
approved, but only after the Administra- 
tion vigorously defends the merits of its 
proposal. 


Gold. Interest is reviving in this coun- 
try’s gold policy. Two bills are before Con- 
gress calling for the return of gold coinage. 
Senator Taylor (Dem.), of Idaho, wants 
the Government to coin $50 gold pieces, 
and Representative Engle (Dem.) , of Cali- 
fornia, asks for the minting of $10, $20 
and $50 gold pieces. Rumors also are aris- 
ing that the Administration is considering 
raising the price of gold above the present 
$35 an ounce. 

Actually, no change in the Govern- 
ment’s gold policy is being considered. 
There is little popular demand for gold 
coins, and a return to coinage would con- 
tain the threat of draining the gold re- 
serve now used as backing for currency 
and bank deposits. Government financial 
officials can be counted upon to oppose 
any move to restore gold coins to circula- 
tion. 

No advantage is seen in changing the 
price of gold. A higher price would bring 
a paper profit to the Treasury, but this 
profit would barely dent the country’s 
$263,000,000,000 national debt. The gold 
reserve now is valued at $20,000,000,000; 
hence a doubled value on gold could re- 
duce the debt only by a fraction. 

A higher gold price also would enrich 
foreign holders of gold and dollars, giving 
them a greater claim to this country’s 
goods and services. This effect was cited 
by Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, when a higher gold price 
was suggested as an alternative to lower- 
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ing reserve requirements for currency from 


, 40 per cent to 25 per cent. This country 


actually has no need to stimulate exports 
through tinkering with the value of money, 
That was the basic purpose of the late 
President Roosevelt when he raised the 
gold price in 1933, but today the demand 
for exports is limited only by the ability 
of other countries to pay for them. Dollar 
credits would do more for exports than a 
higher gold price. 

A change in the gold price, moreover, 
would run counter to the Bretton Woods 
program, through which this country 
hopes to stabilize world currency values, 
The Administration scarcely would de- 
value the dollar by raising the gold price 
at a time when currency devaluations are 
opposed as official policy. 


Bond interest. Treasury Secretary 


Fred M. Vinson is extending the cheap. 
money policy of his predecessor, Henry 





MARRINER ECCLES 
... the profits were mostly paper 


Morgenthau, Jr. As long-term Govern- 
ment bonds mature, the Treasury is re 
placing them with short-term issues that 
carry a much lower rate of interest. 
Next month, for example, an issue of 
$540,843,550 of Treasury bonds, bearing 
interest at 24% per cent, will be replaced 
by certificates of indebtedness with inter- 
est at % of 1 per cent, maturing Nov. 1, 
1946. The short-term debt of the Treasury 
now amounts to more than 40 per cent 
of the total interest-bearing debt, and the 
percentage is expected to increase in 
months ahead. : 
This policy is expected to please the 
group in Congress that advocates a lower 
return on Government securities held by 
banks. Banks are the primary buyers of 
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840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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PORTAL TO 


WORLD SERVICE ~ 


for American Business Men 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN ... travelers .. . bankers know the Amer- 
ican Express pre-war network of world-wide offices—those little 
havens of “home” which everybody visited, and where they called 
for their mail. 

Twenty-three of these offices are already re-established. Others 
are ready to reopen their doors as soon as conditions permit. 

In conjunction with its home offices, the Company is now able 
to serve American business in its new vision of foreign trade. What- 
ever the requirements—Travel—Finance—Traffic—the Company’s 
long experienced staff offers its technical aid. 


BUSINESS TRAVEL—Air and Steam- 
ship Tickets, Itineraries, Routes, 
Costs, Hotel Accommodations. 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES—The only 
readily acceptable, universally rec- 
ognized international travel funds 
now available. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE—Foreign Ex- 
change, Foreign Remittances, Col- 
lections, Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 
OVERSEAS TRAFFIC—Export and 
Import Shipping, Customs Clear- 
ances, Placement of Marine Insur- 
ance, Documenting from point of 





origin to destination. 


This specialized American Express Service is offered to simplify and 
speed the cultivation of the rich markets awaiting American Busi- 
ness overseas. Your inquiries are invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


World Service 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Amsterdam, Antwerp, Athens, Basle, Bombay, Buenos Aires, 

Cairo, Calcutta, Florence, Geneva, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 

Lucerne, Manila, Marseilles, Naples, Nice, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, Rotterdam, Zurich. 
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short-term issues, and, as long-term bonds 
carrying interest of 2 to 24% per cent ma- 
ture, they are to be refunded at a lower 
rate of interest. 

This policy is causing some concern jn 
financial circles, since the general level of 
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interest rates tends to fall. Government 


bonds now sell at a premium, with me. 
dium-term issues yielding only from 1.35 
to 1.64 per cent interest and long-terms 
selling at a yield of 2.16 per cent. 
Critics of this interest policy complain 
that the downward trend in interest rates 
encouraged by short-term financing ac. 
tually exacts a penalty from long-term in- 


-vestors who must find safe securities, 


These include insurance companies, trust 
funds, foundations and savings institu- 
tions, which must be content with a lower 
return on their funds. 

Another point is made that Treasury 
policy stimulates the expansion of bank 
credit at a time when inflation is becom- 
ing a problem. Banking deposits, and 
hence the supply of bank credit, expand 
when banks purchase Government securi- 
ties. Banks also are encouraged either to 
borrow from Federal Reserve Banks at 
prevailing low rates of interest, or to sell 
short-term securities to Federal Reserve 
Banks and buy longer-term issues with the 
proceeds. This both expands the total 
amount of bank credit and pushes up the 
price of long-term bonds. 

The Treasury could change this trend 
either by raising the interest on short- 
term issues, or by issuing a larger volume 
of long-term bonds. Neither policy, how- 
ever, is expected to be followed, since it 
would raise the cost of servicing the na- 
tional debt. The outlook is, therefore, that 
long-term interest rates will continue to 
decline. 

Easy-money policies, in fact, promise 
to become world-wide. The British Treas- 
ury has reduced the rate on deposit re- 
ceipts—six-month bank loans—from 1% 
per cent to 5% of 1 per cent, and on three- 
month Treasury bills from 1 per cent to 
% of 1 per cent. That compares with a 
rate of 3% of 1 per cent on U.S. Treasury 
bills. 

British action is part of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s policy to obtain cheap money, 
and long-term British bonds are expected 
to be floated at a lower rate. British Treas- 


ury bonds maturing in 1952 sell at a yield 


of 2.96 per cent, while comparable bonds 
issued by the U.S. Treasury sell to yield 
14% per cent. 

Since New York and London are the 
principal money markets of the world, 
and since government financing sets the 
pattern for money policies, indications are 
that low interest will prevail for years to 
come. That will have an effect on the sav- 
ings and investment policies of business 
and individuals. 
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Their calendars are years ahead 


These men are metallurgists. They are 
tapping a miniature electric furnace 
in a Republic Steel laboratory. They 
are again checking the formula of 
one of the highly successful standard- 
ized war steels with the idea of im- 
proving it if possible—and making it 
fully adaptable to peacetime products. 


You may meet this steel in your 1946 
car, or in the automatic washing 
machine you buy in 1947, or the plane 
in which you hop the Pacific in 1950. 
You will find it in hundreds of post- 
war products, for your personal use, 
for your home, for your business. 


When Republic metallurgists were 
asked to develop an armor plate that 
could not be pierced by large calibre 
projectiles, they produced it. When 
they were asked for a new projectile 
steel which would pierce that new 
armor, they did that, too. Then they 
developed a new armor plate to stop 
the new projectiles—and so on until 


The Army-Navy 

Eflag waves over 

8 Republic plants 

Y and the Maritime 

M floats over the 
Cleveland 

District plant. 


VICTORY 
BONDS... 
BRING THE 
BOYS HOME 


special war steels had been perfected 
for hundreds of uses. 


These standardized steels of the future 
will be strong—tough—light—long 
lasting — good-looking —economical — 
easy to fabricate. 


It is this constant working for im- 
provement that brings progress. 
Republic metallurgists developed the 
cold drawing of steel—the first 
chromium vanadium steels—the first 
nickel-molybdenum steels—the first 
chart for standardizing grain size in 
steel—electric weld oil country pipe 
and casing. 


These men developed the famous Air- 
craft Quality Steels used in American 
war planes—and many other special 
alloy steels. > 


The world of the future will be a 
different and, we hope, a vastly better 
world. And Republic metallurgists are 
working now with their eyes and their 
minds on such a world—working to 


create more jobs and better products 
in every industry that uses steel. 


Their calendars are years ahead. 


HIGH STRENGTH STEELS SIMPLIFY 
LIGHTWEIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


For years, designers and builders of 
railroad cars, auto trucks, mine cars 
and other transportation equipment 
sought a practical material for reduc- 
ing the burden of deadweight, 
SAFELY and at LOW COST. 


In High Strength Steels they have 
found the answer. Here is a combina- 
tion of strength and resistance to at- 
mospheric corrosion which permits 
the use of thinner and smaller sections 
without shortening service life. And 
every pound cut from deadweight 
means more pay load, less power con- 
sumption, greater profit. 


In order that engineers may obtain 
maximum results, Republic offers 
three’ different high strength steels— 
ALDECOR, COR-TEN and DOUBLE 
STRENGTH-—from which they may 
select the one best suited to each 
specific use. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES « BARS » SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS « PIPE * TUBING «TIN 


FARM FENCE + WIRE 


PLATE + NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRON®s 
¢ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
dicted that when war broke out flying 
ships would destroy fighting ships. 


In 1924 the Hearst Newspapers 
warned that our surest way to peace 
was to build an unbeatable air force. 


In 1925 the Hearst Newspapers 
strongly supported the campaign of 
the late General “Billy” Mitchell for 
greater emphasis on military air power. 


In 1926 the Hearst Newspapers criti- 
cized Army and Navy Brass Hats for 
failure to develop air strength. 
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In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers called 
attention to Germany’s great and grow- 
ing strength in commercial aviation. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers again 


called for a formidable air force. 


In 1935 the Hearst Newspapers called 
our $13,000,000 budget for aircraft 
defense “hopelessly inadequate.” 


In 1937 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that America stood almost 
at the bottom of the list of great na- 
tions in building war planes. 

















PURCHASERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


“ 


Do you know that through cooperative steps taken by local 
banks and insurance agents and brokers you may finance and 
insure your new automobile with a minimum of red tape, 
pay your insurance premium at the same time, and so help to 
keep this business “at home” where you and your com- 
munity will be the beneficiaries? 


Indications are that 3,000,000 or more new cars will be 
needed to meet the initial demand of American families for 
car replacements. Insurance agents and most bankers in your 
community are planning to handle the insurance and the 
loans. You will deal with people you know. You can choose 
your own insurance and exactly the insurance you want 


and need. 


Our agents are prepared to show you how simply the “Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan” works. Before buying, ask our agent 


or your own broker. 


Dependable 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


+ 
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LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record November 28, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secy.-Treas. 

















GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


ms +, 


Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushio 

blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 


soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade”’ smooth- 


ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 
— a ce 


Mail $2.50. dicect, if mot available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 

cd 24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


vy 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or twe per 
cent on par value, and an extra dividend 
of 50¢ per share or two per cent on par 
value, was declared November 16, 1945 
on the shares of The Texas Company, 
both payable on January 2, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
November 27, 1945. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer | 








173rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 
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Eprror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


U. S. Money: A Force for Peace? 


Sir:—The important fact regarding our 
future deals with the rest of the world 
appears to be, fundamentally, money. We 
seem to have most of the money, and ey- 
eryone else wants to borrow it. Why not 
say that anyone who would borrow from 
us must first guarantee that they will put 
their nation on a peacetime basis, and 
that the loan will only be good as long as 
that nation maintains the peace? 

Regarding the atomic bomb, I am sorry 
that most people are behaving like a 
bunch of small boys who have accident- 
ally found a stick of dynamite. It has been 
proved to us all that this discovery is too 
full of dangerous potentialities for us to 
continue to regard it as a means of war- 
fare. Why can’t this dangerous thing be 
put in the hands of a group of people who 
can be trusted with its use? 


Dallas, Tex. Atma E, Cuarg 


+ & 


Wages and the Housing Shortage 


Sir:—We are now being told that we, in 
America, are facing a serious housing 
shortage. We are shown pictures of a re- 
turned war hero sitting on the curb with 
his family and furniture. When will some- 
one have the courage to tell us the reason 
for this shortage—building costs so high 
that nobody can afford to build? And 
building costs mean labor costs, since 
building materials are a product of labor. 

When will we learn that high wages for 
some of us mean high prices for all of us? 
Butte, Mont. Geo. Henry Eu. 


* & 


Strike-Prevention Formula 


Sir:—The cost of living increased dur- 
ing the war, and is still high. Workmen 
should get higher wages. Manufacturers, 
who only make a small profit during peace- 
time, should be allowed to increase theit 
selling prices only to absorb the increased 
labor cost. That would not cause much 
inflation. 

It is necessary, as a starting point, for 
a new Government ruling equally fair to 
both labor and management which wil 
help’ to lessen strikes. Fine articles, ex 
cellent speeches, crystal-gazing do nt 
settle strikes. Cold facts are what count 
in industry. That is the basis which wil 
enable industry to settle strikes. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wi.1am J. Devi 
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Painted for McCall's by Francis Criss 


SHE fills it with hopes 


The making of the chest is man’s 
work but the making of the home 
is woman’s...and the hope 


chest has ever been a symbol of 


’ what that home is to be. She fills 


it not only with the tangible ex- 
pressions of the home—fine lin- 
ens and shining silver—but with 
faith and love and dreams. 
Naturally, this difference in 
interests and responsibilities 


between men and women creates 


a difference in ways of thinking 


and in reading interests, too! 


McCall’s Thinks 
The Way Women Think 


It is no accident that the wo- 
men in 3.500.000 homes read 
McCall's. It is the direct result of 
this magazine’s ability to think 
the way women think. Today. as 


life returns to the ways of peace 


and the home assumes a greater 
and more immediate signifi- 
cance, you will find your hest 
informed and most understand- 
ing customer the woman who 


reads McCall's. 


M (cl 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 














attern 


for paint making 





Through planned expansion American - Marietta 


brings you nation-wide coordinated service 


os eleven great American-Marietta plants widely recognized in its field —into a smoothly work- 
dot the map to make this broad pattern of ing group of production plants, research laboratories, 
service to industry. and distribution facilities. Each specialized talent 
becomes available to the whole and the whole be- 
comes unique in the massed technical and practical 
production knowledge placed at your disposal. 


Yesterday there were ten. Tomorrow there may 
be 12, 14 or more. This unfolding picture shows a 
boldly conceived plan to serve the whole country 


better with superior facilities for supplying indus- We’re ready now with the answers to many new 
trial finishes. and different paint questions. And we’ll produce 

Over a third of a century of planned expansion more answers with coordinated thinking and doing. 
has unified these strategically located units—each Perhaps yours... 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 East Ohio Street + Chicago 1], Illinois 
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SCHORN \ Pik 
aad i= 
SOLASTIC / My 
aint S.J 
American - Marietta Valdura Marietta Paint & Color Offawa Paint Works Schorn & Sewall Paint & Ferbert-Schorndorfer Leon Finch 
Kankakee, Ill. Kankakee, Ill. Marietta, Ohio Solastic Varnish Cleveland Los Angeles 


Ottawa 
High Point, N. C. Montreal & Toronto Seattle Kansas City — Dallas 
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Four men of proved ability in waging 
modern warfare now are taking over the 
topmost posts in the American peacetime 
military establishment. 

General of the Army Dwight D. 
Fisenhower becomes Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimifz 
takes up the job of Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. 

Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, a 
man whose counsels are expected to be- 
come of increasing importance to the 
Navy, replaces Admiral Nimitz as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas. 

General Joseph T. McNarney as- 
sumes General Eisenhower’s place as 
head of the occupation army in Germany. 

Problems already are crowd- 
ing in upon each of them. The 
men and the attitudes they 
bring to their new assignments 
are of intense importance to 
America and to the world. 

General Eisenhower, a 
modest popular hero, the ar- 
chitect of victory in Europe, 
must organize America’s post- 
war Army. Beyond that, he- 
must come to a decision as to 
how big that Army should be 
and then convince Congress 
that his view is correct. In 
the opinion of most military 
men, this must be done quick- 
ly, for demobilization is going 
on at so swift a pace that 
America, by spring, is to find 
herself stripped of the power- 
ful military machine pains- 
takingly built up in time of 
war. 

General Eisenhower, a man 
of quick, unassuming action, 
is expected to lose no time. The General 
believes that “the greatest single moti- 
vating force for world peace today is the 
organized military potential of the United 
States.” He calls a strong America a world 
necessity. His peacetime Army plan is 
similar to that of his predecessor, General 
of the Army George C, Marshall, calling 
for a comparatively small professional 
Army, backed by a huge reserve strength 
built up through universal military train- 
ing. Like most Army men, General 
Eisenhower believes strongly, too, in the 
unification of the Army and Navy, an 
issue he must fight out with Admiral 
Nimitz. 

liberal general. General Eisenhower, 
however, is a man of broadly liberal and 
tolerant viewpoint. The belief is widely 
held that he would be most reluctant to 
Permit use of the Army to settle internal 
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difficulties, would regard such a step as 
an extreme last resort. 

Diplomat. The General also is a diplo- 
mat. As Supreme Commander in Europe, 
he solved the problems of fighting a coali- 
tion war, of uniting the armies of several 
peoples and their commanders behind the 
common cause. He has gotten along well 
with the Russians in running Germany 
since the victory there. Some are suggest- 
ing: that his elevation to his new post 
may tend to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Midwesterner. For the rest, General 
Eisenhower is the same unpretentious Mid- 
westerner that he was when the war be- 
gan. He has retained the common touch, 
and is interested in the problems of peo- 
ple everywhere. He is conscious of the 


—Acme 


ADMIRALS SPRUANCE, KING, NIMITZ 


difficulties of the business community and 
anxious to be helpful. In Europe, after 
the victory, he cut much red tape to assist 
American commercial firms in re-establish- 
ing their European contacts. 

These qualities, together with his capac- 
ity for farsighted but flexible planning, 
his ability to make decisions and unwor- 
riedly take responsibility for them, are ex- 
pected to prove of value in his new post. 
General Eisenhower, however, has no po- 
litical ambitions. Not long ago, he asked 
reporters to be as emphatic as possible 
about that. 

Admiral Nimitz wants the Navy kept 
strong. Only ships that are obviously ob- 
solete and unfit for combat should be 
scrapped, he believes, and all others kept 
in stand-by condition, at least, for any 
emergency. Although he favored unifica- 
tion of the Army and Navy at one time, 








People of the Week. 


he is against it now, and determinedly so. 
Unification of theater command in time 
of war is necessary and has worked well, 
he maintains, but that is as far as any 
merger should go. 

Sea fighter. Admiral Nimitz directed 
the. sea fighting in the Pacific from a short 
time after Pearl Harbor until the final 
victory over Japan. He is intensely proud 
of the job the Navy did, and reserves a 
major share of the credit for his ships and 
men. The Air Forces: were important, “the 
cutting edge” of the knife that was thrust 
at the Japanese, he says. But, as for the 
atomic bomb: 

Japan, he contends, was_ thoroughly 
beaten before the first atomic bomb was 
dropped. And, in his opinion, the bomb 
has hardly outmoded the Navy. The bomb 
has to be taken to the scene of action, he 
points out, adding that he knows of no 
way to get it there except by ships. 

“Until we can send the atomic bomb 
from this continent to another and 


" get it where we want it, you'll always 


have a Navy,” is the Admiral’s way of 
putting it. 

Admiral Nimitz, personally, is small, 
earnest, soft-spoken and, usually, gravely 
serious. There is little room in his make- 
up for humor. He works hard and keeps 
long hours at a desk usually somewhat lit- 
tered with papers and souvenier ash trays. 
Throughout the Navy, he long has been 
noted for his thoroughness and patience, 
and for stiff discipline. 

At 60, with four years to go before re- 
tirement age, the Admiral has white hair 
but the waistline of an athlete. A stickler 
for physical condition, he sees to it that 
he gets in regularly a slashing set of ten- 
nis, a long walk, or a swim of at least a 
mile. His predecessor, Fleet Admiral Er- 
nest J. King, saw service in all three 
branches of the Navy, surface ships, sub- 
marines and air. Admiral Nimitz has 
served with the submarines and surface 
vessels only. But his knowledge of the 
Navy is considered encyclopedic. 

Admiral Spruance, an officer with re- 
straint, takes charge in the Pacific, which 
he considers the major sphere of Ameri- 
can naval interest. He favors only a mod- 
erately large Navy, as anything else would 
be too expensive and require too many 
men. 

“Naval power is always relative,” he 
says. “There are now no navies left ex- 
cept the American and the British, and 
there is no prospect of war between us. 
So we should be able to maintain a suffi- 
ciently large Navy to protect us, with the 
Americans controlling the Pacific and the 
British the Atlantic.” 

Admiral Spruarice is moderate, too, in 
his views of what bases the Navy should 
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... you know the company is going to need an airplane — 


why it will be as much a part of the business as the new 
warehouse. This airplane is really built. I know it is good 
because the company making it helped build the ships we 


flew in combat. Performance is a matter of record. 


...and another thing, since I am going to do the flying, I 
want those twin engines and variable pitch props. And boss, 
look — it is equipped with two-way radio and all the instru- 
ments for blind flying — it'll be a sweetheart on the gauges, 
and stay right in there with airline speed and cruising 
radius, It'll be a cinch for you, the plant manager and your 
chief engineer to make those meetings, like you always 
wanted to— and even pick up the branch managers at 
Greenville and Springfield. You all arrive together and leave 


when you want to. It’s a natural. 


Okay, son, I knew it was coming. It’s the way we do business, 
but I wanted to wait and talk it over with you. Better write 
SOUTHERN for details. ..it does look like a good thing. 


ArtreR\iAPT CORPORATION 
PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 











People of the Week 


retain in the Pacific. If a string of bases 
around Japan or on the Asiatic mainland 
is maintained, he believes, the result would 
be a continuing sore spot in international 
relations. Okinawa, among some other is. 
lands won at terrific cost, should be given 
up, he thinks. 

Fighting admiral. While Admiral Nimitz 
was giving over-all direction from Pear} 
Harbor or Guam, Admiral Spruance was 





some 


constantly at the front of the naval war. 


in the Pacific. He was in command at Mid- 
way, drove into the Marshalls, led the 
invasion of Tarawa, and, as commander 
of the famous Fifth Fleet, subsequently 
struck the Japanese hard, telling blows 
at many other points. He knows the Pacific 
and ‘its naval problems from firsthand 
experience. 

Personally, Admiral Spruance is a man 
of restless energy; he walks the floor or 


—Harris & Ewing 
EISENHOWER & MARSHALL 


deck as he conducts the most casual con 
versation. He drives both himself and his 
men and demands strict discipline. For re- 
laxation, he plays symphonic recordings, 
or reads detective stories and drinks coffee 
that he has brewed himself. 

General McNarney, although not 
widely known, long has been a marked 
man in the Army. He served as Deputy 
Chief of Staff under General Marshall and 
later as Deputy Supreme Allied Command- 
er in the Mediterranean Theater. In Ger- 
many, one of his principal problems wil 
be getting along with the Russians there. 
Army men consider General McNarney 4 
perfectionist and often outspoken. How 
this will fit into the diplomatic needs of his 
new post has Army people, who otherwise 
hold a deep admiration for his abilities, 
wondering. 

The four promotions move men who 
actually fought the war into the top 
Army-Navy jobs. 
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The largest press 
in the industrial 
West is installed 
at the Norris 
Stamping and 
Manufacturing 


Co., Los Angeles. 


This industrial hydraulic giant with 
a capacity of 12,000,000 pounds was 
designed and built by Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation. 


Far too large to be set up in any 








existing Norris building, the press 
was erected in an adjacent lot and 
put into — while a factory 
was being built around it. 


The design and construction of this 
huge piece of machinery is conclu- 
sive evidence of Lake Erie’s ability 
to produce hydraulic presses of any 
size and type that solve the intricate 
production problems which arise 
with reconversion. 


Lake Erie Engineers are ready to 





LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORP | 


: 


BUFFALO. NY. US.A. J 





adapt standard presses to your indus- 
is needs or Build special presses 
to your specific requirements. Re- 
member with the “Power of the 
Press” you can fabricate it better, 
quicker and more eco- 
nomically. Write for 
complete catalogs, or 


special data. \ 


Lake Erie ENGINEERING Corp. 
870 Woodward Avenue Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





“E Prurisus Unum—Out of Many—One.” 


The principle of the strength of unity, 
, is get 
through peace and war, through periods of : 4 Z : - pos 


plenty and scarcity, will see us all through the critical S os , a 
. g e e * é h 
period ahead—IF—you and the rest of us work together. tha 


You can prove that you believe in the slogan you carry in your 


pocket, simply by Buying your Victory Bonds, today. i 


Thus, in a small measure, you also can help repay those who have “been : ‘ : rat 
to the wars”. And, you can prove that this ideal, for which so many died, pose j the 


is still very much alive. 
pro 
can 


that at the finish, as well as at the start, “United We Stand” is more than nee ' pro 


You can help demonstrate that the spectre of inflation can be dissolved— 


just a high-sounding phrase. Sat, 


ern 
red 
assi 
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IN SUPPORT OF VICTORY BONDS... OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, TOLEDO 1, OHIO Mie nit 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


irene] of American Business 
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When the strike situation straightens out, as it should during 1946..... 
Hourly wage rates are likely to be 10 to 15 per cent above the present. 
Prices will be slightly higher, over all, and markedly higher for some of 
the products most affected by wage increases. Price control will bend a bit. 
New contracts probably will spell out more clearly the responsibilities of 
union leadership; will deal often with the question of unauthorized strikes. 
Right to strike, however, is unlikely to be modified by Congress action. 
New Government machinery for mediation and arbitration will emerge; will 
grow out of the necessity for dealing with strikes now started and impending. 
It isn't very probable that Government will be able to pull itself out of an 
active role in labor-management relations; that Mr. Truman's. dream of a state of 
affairs in which workers and employers bargain collectively and in peace to set= 
tle all of the issues between them will now be realized. The President is dis- 
covering that nothing was settled by suddenly breaking the War Labor Board. 

















Unions in some big industries are not now favorably situated for striking. 

The public, for one thing, is impatient to get new products. 

Chance to play off one employer against another is slim when production of 
postwar products has barely started, when competition is not a factor. 

Management never has been in a better position to wait out a strike, in the 
knowledge that a big market is waiting when work does start again, and knowing, 
too, that goods made and sold next year will bear lower taxes than this year. 

Veterans are about to begin pouring into the labor market, looking for jobs 
of the kind that strikers will be staying away from. That can be a complicating 
factor from the union standpoint, can accentuate What is to be a big problem. 

Some unions, just now, are seriously divided internally, too. 

Result is that employers may tend to feel that the present is*a good time to 
get some issues settled; that it is better to have the air cleared before the 
postwar upturn has got under way rather than after. Also, this may be regarded 
as a time when the White House will be less inclined to act to help out unions 
than it probably would be later next year, with election considerations a factor. 











Actually, the Government may be precipitating a showdown on labor issues at 
this time, may be encouraging strikes. The reason is this: 

Workers were encouraged by the White House to expect increases in hourly 
rates of pay to offset in part the income loss occurring when overtime ended. 

Industry, at the same time, was told that its prices must be held at or near 
the 1941 or early 1942 level on civilian goods coming back to production. 

White House said: Increase wage rates now and see what really happens to 
profit margins and to profits before raising prices. Industry response is: We 
can't~take a chance on raising wage rates until (1) labor actually shows what its 
productive efficiency is to be; (2) profit possibilities are clearer. 

Official view has been that employers should take a chance by increasing wage 
rates without raising prices. This chance should be taken because (1) the Gov- 
ernment has given industry a break repealing excess-profits tax instead of just 
reducing it; (2) an unprecedented demand for industry's products seems to be 
assured, with record volume to assure big profits even if margins are narrow. 













(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


That's about where the matter stands at this stage. 












Industry makes this point, to00....e. 

Wage rates per hour appear to have risen more rapidly during war than the 
change in man-hour output. Pay, in other words, rose faster than efficiency. ~ 

In 24 nondurable manufactures, hourly rates of pay from January 1, 1941, to 
August, 1945, rose 46.6 per cent, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. At 
the same time, output per worker was found to have declined slightly between 1941 
and 1944, the period covered by the study. No marked change occurred in 1945. aes 

In no industry covered by the BLS study did efficiency of workers show a 
rise as great-as the rise in hourly rates of pay for the war period. 

Prices, however, have risen to offset in part the pay rise. Volume has gone 
up during war to reduce labor cost per unit of product in many lines. The ques- 
tion now is whether hourly rates of wages should rise before, or after labor has 
demonstrated its postwar efficiency; before or after the volume of postwar pro- 
duction and sales has been demonstrated by an actual test. 
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There is the question of postwar prices, too. a 
Price control is under increasing pressure; is tending to give way in some bay 
spots. A chance always exists that the White House might trade price increases ~~ 
for wage increases, in seeking settlement of disputes now under way or developing. ¥ 
Control of prices, except for rent control, probably is to end next June 30. 
White House sets that date for ending most war controls. “ 
Rent control, if continued, will tend to discourage construction of houses « 
or apartments for rent, to encourage construction of houses for sale, inasmuch oy 
as sale prices on new construction are not, to be controlled directly. 


































A rising trend of many prices seems assured for 1946. ae 
Commodity prices, at wholesale, now are at the highest level in 25 years and 7 
are edging steadily higher. The rise is slow, but persistent. 3 
Food, clothing, household equipment, new cars, many other products selling 
at retail are tending to rise in price. 
New construction, of course, is to be very sharply above prewar. 
Living costs, of course, will reflect the price trend and add to pressure 
from workers for wage increases. The pressures continue to be inflationary. 
However, no really sharp price rise is in sight, no runaway situation, no 
skyrocketing of prices generally, such as occurred in 1919. Production will 
get under way during 1946 in volume big enough to counteract price-rise pressure 
in many lines. Food production during 1946 is expected to reverse price trends 
in that field. The same situation may develop ini many lines of clothing. 
Price trends are upward, but they are not runaway trends. 






















































































Labor-Management Conference here will not breakup without offering some 3 2 
suggestion for new mediation and arbitration machinery. It will break up with. 7] The 
out settling major issues of disagreement between the two sides, however. af 

Management is insistent that labor unions accept more responsibility; that 4| WES 
they get those responsibilities put down as part of the law of the land. 

Labor balks at any action involving legislation or fixed guarantees. The ex 

We give you that story in detail on page 36. includi 

a sealed. 

Health insurance, asked by Mr. Truman, still is a few years away. OB) insall 

War termination should come legally during first half, 1946, not before. a Westing 

Antistrike legislation probably would face a White House veto if passed by 

mmo 






Congress. Congress, too, will be slow to enact any drastic legislation. 
Full Employment bill, much watered down, may be approved before very long. 
More dollar devaluation, rumored, is just rumor, not even a faint prospect. 
Foreign lending on an important scale should start during 1946. 
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“..sure he’s 
fine for 
- some jobs 





Handy Andy is a mighty important member of 
the community. He’s a life saver on lots of 
jobs but .. . there are lots of jobs he can’t 

be trusted with. Take correct air 

conditioning, for instance. 

By correct air conditioning Westinghouse means the 

scientific blending of correct temperature, humid- 

ity, circulation, ventilation and air cleanliness. 

Correct air conditioning is a job for a qualified expert .. . a specialist 

whose training and experience assures satisfactory performance. 

If you’re thinking about air conditioning, write for your copy of “How to 

Plan Correct Air Conditioning.” Address your nearest Sturtevant or 
Westinghouse office or write B. F. Sturtevant Co., division ~ 


of Westinghouse Electric, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





The Heart of Correct Air Conditioning 
WESTINGHOUSE HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


The entire mechanism of the Westinghouse Hermetically-Sealed Compressor— 
including its motor—is sealed gas-tight. This feature means sealed-in power and 
sealed-out trouble ...has been service-proved in thousands of Westinghouse 
installations. Compact and lightweight for easy installation. Low operating costs. 


Westinghouse presente John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 P.M., E.S.T., N.B.C. Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A. M., E.S.T., A.B.C. 
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The insulating qualities of Silvercote have wide 
industrial applications. It is used in buildings of 
x 4 all kinds, from tropical barracks to cold storage 
plants, and in railway cars, truck bodies and 
refrigerators. Silvercote is popular because it is 
(1) inexpensive, (2) it is light in weight, (3) it 
is impervious to infiltration of air, (4) it is 
waterproof and vapor resisting, (5) it is ins 
stalled with the least wastage, (6) it is made in 
any width to 120 inches and in length to 500 
lineal feet. Silvercote may be used to advantage 
in combination with other materials and meth- 
ods of insulation. To manufacturers of insulating 
materials, we welcome the opportunity of show- 
Tie“ a : ; ing you how Silvercote may be used to enhance 
e “downbeat” of solar heat in tropical bar- ; ° : : 
racks is arrested by a layer of Silvercote the insulation value of your product. Your inquiry 


Reflective Type Insulation under the sheet will receive prompt attention. 
metal roof. Photograph shows Silvercote be- 
ing unrolled and fastened to rafters. 








Armour Research Foundation Tests show thermal conductance 
of 0.245 when Silvercote divides 115" air space. When one side 
faces 34" air space 0.441. 


SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. SILVERcOTE 


“ 








161 East Erie Street Chicago ll, Illinois. REFLECTIVE S—™ INSULATION § yoy, 
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This is a final report on the war activities of the Army 
Air Forces. I would also like to make it a document of 
some help to those entrusted with the future security of 
our country, as well as to the leaders of our Air Forces in 
the future. It is not possible to cover all the causes and 
effects from which timely lessons from the war may be 
drawn. A number of indicated steps, however, may be 
taken in the near future. Many of them.are not so clear, 
and will require years of study and evaluation before they 
become apparent. Meanwhile, I offer herewith in both 
categories some of the personal conclusions which I have 
reached after my many years of service, and as a result 
of my experience in command of the Army Air Forces 
during World War II. It must be borne in mind that 
these conclusions are my own and may or may not re- 
flect the views of the War Department. 


1. The Characteristics of Modern War 


Wars are fought today not solely by Ground, Naval 
and Air Forces but by all citizens united in a joint effort 
which touches every phase of national and private life. 
The danger zone of modern war is not restricted to battle 
lines and adjacent areas but extends to the innermost 
parts of a nation. No one is immune from the ravages 
of war. 

With present equipment, an enemy air power can, 
without warning, pass over all formerly visualized bar- 
riers or “lines of defense” and can deliver devastating 
blows at our population centers and our industrial, eco- 
nomic or governmental heart even before surface forces 
can be deployed. Our own Air Force, when mobilized and 
deployed, would have a similar capability and might 
attack an enemy within hours instead of the days, weeks, 
or months, required by our surface forces. 

Future attack upon the United States may well be 
without warning, except what may be obtained from an 
active national intelligence agency. 

In any future war the Air Force, being unique among 
armed services in its ability to reach any possible enemy 
without long delay, will undoubtedly be the first to 
engage the enemy and, if this is done early enough, it 
may remove the necessity for extended surface conflict. 

It is entirely possible that the progressive development 
of the air arm, especially with the concurrent develop- 
ment of the atomic explosive, guided missiles, and other 
modern devices will reduce the requirement for or em- 
ployment of mass armies and navies. These latter forces 
must have sufficient rapidity of movement or be suffi- 
ciently dispersed at all times to avoid location and de- 
struction by future airborne power. 

Air superiority accordingly is the first essential for 
effective offense as well as defense. A modern, autono- 
mous, and thoroughly trained Air Force in being at all 
times will not alone be sufficient, but without it there 
can be no national security. 
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AIR POWER AND THE FUTURE 


General Arnold's Views on Our Security Needs 









In any future conflict, aerial warfare will 
contain these elements: 

Planes that travel faster than the speed 
of sound. 

Rockets that will hit targets many thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Explosives, like atomic bombs, that can 
destroy large areas with one small blast. 

Air-borne task forces that can strike at 
distant points and be supplied by air. 

Aerial operations that will be completely 
independent of weather. 

These are the forecasts of General of the 
Army Henry H. Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral of Army Air Forces, after a review of 
air power in the recent war and a discus- 
sion of developments still in their infancy— 
atomic energy, rockets, radar, jet propulsion. 

Because the General’s forecast and his 
outline for the future aerial defense of this 
country are so important, the concluding 
section of his final report on the Army Air 
Forces is presented here in full. 











2. Teachings of World War Il 


As a nation we were not prepared for World War II. 
Yes, we won the war, but at a terrific cost in lives, human 
suffering, and materiel, and at times the margin of win- 
ning was narrow. History alone can reveal how many 
turning points there were, how many times we were near 
losing, and how our enemies’ mistakes often pulled us 
through. In the flush of victory, some like to forget these 
unpalatable truths. 

Our enemies’ blunders, not likely to be repeated in the 
future, contributed materially to Allied victory. Among 
them were the following: 

a. Germany’s underestimate of the power, technological 
resources, and the determination of the Royal Air Force 
in the Battle of Britain. 

b. The failure of Germany to invade England, which 
would have been possible after Dunkerque. 

c. Underestimation of the temper and power of the U.S. 

d. The failure of Germany to appreciate the threat of 
the United States heavy bombers, and to understand 
and adopt the strategic uses of air power. 

e. Germany’s incapacity to understand the Soviet 
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Union’s determination to maintain its integrity, and to realize 
the power with which it would back that determination. 

f. The failure of Japan to invade Hawaii after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

g- The failure of Japan to secure bases in Australia. 

Although we were woefully unprepared as a nation, we 
still had the time so essential to build a military force, time 
given us by our Allies fighting with their backs to the wall, and 
by the distance of oceans. That precious time without doubt 
will not be given us again. 

Today many modern war devices of great destructive power 
can be built piecemeal and under cover. Subassemblies might 
be secretly made in underground laboratories, and assembled 
into an annihilating war machine. War may descend upon us 
by thousands of robots passing unannounced across our shore- 
lines—unless we act now to prevent them. 

Today, Japanese and German cities lic in ruins, but they 
merely suggest the vast destruction that can be done with the 
weapons of tomorrow. The first target of a potential aggressor 
might well be our industrial system or our major centers of 
population If the United States is to be secure in the future, 
we must never relinquish the means of preventing such a blow. 

The AAF’s size and power have been achieved only by tre- 
mendous efforts and expenses which, to a large extent, might 
have been unnecessary if as a nation we had been realistic about 
war from 1930 to 1940. 

What we shall lose in size as a peacetime air force, we must 
compensate for in the lessons we have learned in two world wars. 
Equally with the problems of today, the problems which may 
have to be faced in 1975 or 1985 will require imagination, bold- 
ness, and the utilization of available skills, man power, resources. 

It is recalled that, at the outset of this war, some of the 
leading aircraft manufacturers in the country stated that they 
could not make the necessary number of airplanes in the time 
set. They also believed that only aircraft companies could 
manufacture aircraft because of the precision methods required. 
As it turned out, automobile, refrigerators, radio and other 
manufacturers quickly learned to produce aircraft and related 
equipment with precision methods. 

Certain strategic and critical materials necessary to the 
AAF might be difficult to procure in time of war. Such ma- 
terials must be procured in time of peace and a sufficient 
stockpile maintained. 

The training of personnel in time of war, like the production 
of materials, can only be done in a wholesale manner by utilizing 
all available facilities and experienced operators wherever found. 
While we trained men in new skills, we also went to the shops, 
garages, laboratories and factories of the nation and adapted 
old skills to new military jobs. Ingenuity of this kind kept us 
going through a very critical period. 

As we think of the future, we would do well to remember 
that any United States preparation for preserving the peace 
would be incomplete without participation by other nations of 
this hemisphere. The American republics must work together 
in ever closer unity. To this end, military equipment, training 
and indoctrination should be standardized as much as possible 
among these nations, especially in the technical field of aviation. 

Since the birth of this nation, the people of the United 
States, peace-loving and hoping for world-wide acceptance 
of our concept of democracy, have never sponsored a strong 
peacetime military organization. History has demonstrated 
that we have thereby neither avoided war nor deterred others 
from going to war. 

We cannot measure the price which we have paid in lives and 
effort for the wars in which we have participated. We cannot 
know for certain to what extent the maintenance of a strong 
peacetime military organization would have reduced the price 
we have paid in past wars, nor to what degree such an organi- 
zation would have: worked toward the maintenance of world 
peace. We do know, however, that the course which we have 
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followed in the past has not achieved the goal which we sought, 
Might it not now be wise to try the alternative course of action 
in the hope that it will bring us what we seek—world peace and 
our own security? 


3. Air Power and Air Force 


Air power includes a nation’s ability to deliver cargo, people, 
destructive missiles and war-making potential through the air 
to a desired destination to accomplish a desired purpose. 

Air power is not composed alone of the warmaking compo- 
nents of aviation. It is the total aviation activity—civilian and 
military, commercial and private, potential as well as existing, 

Military air power—or air force—is dependent upon the air 
potential provided by industry which, in turn, thrives best in 
an atmosphere of individual initiative and private enterprise, 
Government can do much to increase this air potential by 
judicious use of its co-ordinating and planning powers. 

An air force is always verging on obsolescence and, in time 
of peace, its size and replacement rate will always be inadequate 
to meet the full demands of war, Military air power should, 
therefore, be measured to a large extent by the ability of the 
existing air force to absorb in time of emergency the increase 
required by war together with new ideas and techniques. 

National safety would be endangered by an air force whose 


- doctrines and techniques are tied solely to the equipment and 


processes of the moment. Present equipment is but a step in 
progress, and any air force which does not keep its doctrines 
ahead of its equipment, and its vision far into the future, can 
only delude the nation into a false sense of security. 

Further, our concept of the implements of air power should 
not be confined to manned vehicles. Controlled or directed 
robots will be of increasing importance, and although they prob- 
ably will never preclude some form of human guidance, reliance 
upon direct manual skills in pilotage will gradually decrease, 

In practical terms for the immediate future, the doctrine of 
air force growing out of the larger concept of air power can be 
expressed as a determination: 

1. To maintain a striking air arm in being. 

2. To keep the AAF and the aviation industry able to expand 
harmoniously as well as rapidly. 

3. To maintain well-equipped overseas bases. 

4. To support an alert and aggressive system of commercial 
air transportation—one of the foundations of American air power. 

5. To remember that it is the team of the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces working in close co-operation that gives strength to 
our armed services in peace or war. 

6. To make available to the United Nations Organization, in 
accordance with the provisions of its Charter, adequate and 
effective air force contingents for possible use by the Security 
Council in maintaining international peace and security. 

7. To promote scientific research and development, and to 
maintain a close contact with industry. 

In accordance with its plan for transition from war to peace, 
the AAF will reduce its officer and enlisted personnel to less than 
one-fifth of its war strength. There will also be an orderly redue- 
tion in the number of installations, and the surplus airplanes 
will be disposed of in a manner which will not disorganize the ait- 
craft industry. Prompt and speedy disposal of surpluses is a key- 
stone to our postwar progress and a healthy aviation industry. 

Equally important at the present time is the retention of 
sufficient personnel, equipment and facilities to maintain ade- 
quate Occupation Air Forces and to provide for the supply and 
rotation of personnel in Europe and the Pacific, the stream- 
lining of domestic commands for peacetime functions and the 
adjustment of air transport to military needs. 

The discharge of AAF personnel is in accordance with the 
policies of the War Department. No officer or enlisted man will 
be retained in uniform longer than he is absolutely needed; no 
office will be continued longer than: it has essential work to do. 

Our Air Force must be flexible in its basic structure and 
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capable of successfully adapting itself to the vast changes 
which are bound to come in the foreseeable future. Whatever 
its numerical size may be, it must be second to none in range 
and striking power. 


4, Air Operations and Strategic Theory 


The Strategic Theory, upon which were based the major air 
operations in World War II, was not new. Its application, how- 
ever, Was new, and in the course of the war the original concept 
was greatly extended. : 

The Strategic Theory, as applied to the United States air 
warfare concept, postulates that air attack on internal enemy 
vitals can so deplete specific industrial and economic resources, 
and on occasion the will to resist, as to make continued resist- 
ance by the enemy impossible. 

To accomplish the strategic purpose, it is necessary to destroy 
oly a small proportion of industry, probably not more than a 
fraction of the total required to conduct modern warfare on a 
large scale. Indiscriminately widespread destruction of enemy 
industry is simply a waste of effort. 

Examination of any national economy will disclose several spe- 
cific industries or other national activities without which the nat- 
tion cannot effectively carry on modern warfare. It is conceivable 
that there will always be one industry, such as the oil industry 
in Germany, so necessary to all phases of the national warmak- 
ing ability that its destruction would be fatal to the nation. 

The real effect of our strategic air assaults, unlike that of 
tactical air attack, was seldom immediately apparent. Its effect 
yas more like that of cancer, producing internal decay ulti- 
mately resulting in death. 

Strategic air assault is wasted if it is dissipated piecemeal in 
sporadic attacks between which the enemy has an opportunity 
toreadjust defenses or to recuperate. 

The following principles should guide those who are respon- 
sible for planning and conducting strategic air warfare: 

a. Through a world-wide Intelligence system, maintain con- 
stantly up-to-date information regarding all phases of the na- 
tional life, economy and philosophy of potential enemy states. 

b. Maintain an analysis, continuously being revised to meet 
new conditions, to show the importance of all industries and 
other activities of potential enemies and to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of each of the units in each activity. 

c. To meet any emergency with the rapidity which survival 
in future wars will necessitate, prepare and maintain plans, in 
consonance with the latest information to provide for destruc- 
tion of the decisive units of the key industries and other activi- 
ties of each potential enemy nation. 

d. After a soundly conceived and carefully prepared strategic 
campaicn has been launched, carry it through inexorably and 
without interruption. Diversion of effort to purposes of momentary 
importance will endanger the success of a whole air campaign. 

Operations of an air force can no longer be considered as be- 
ing local in extent or limited in range. Bombers can now range 
the world, and we must have the necessary facilities such as well- 
equipped bases, meteorological information, communications and 
other devices including radar. to provide for such employment. 

Long-range escort fighters, :! one time considered impossible, 
are both practical and essential to bombing operations. 

Accurate day and night operations in all weather are essen- 
tial in maintaining pressure on the enemy, magnifying his re- 
quirements for defense, interfering with his production, and 
attacking movements of troops and supplies which have been 
driven to rely on protection of darkness and bad weather. 

The searching and destructive power of aerial operations is so 
great that few targets on earth are safe in spite of armor or 
antiaircraft guns or camouflage. Dispersion, active defenses and 
passive defenses, such as going underground, multiply the cost 
and provide protection only with tremendous expenditure of 
tort by the enemy. 

Regardless of the role that surface forces may play, the 
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establishment of air superiority is a prerequisite to any success- 
ful ground or naval action. ; 

The basic planning, development, organization and training 
of the Air Force must be well rounded, covering every modern 
means of waging air war, and the techniques of employing such 
means must be continuously developed and kept up to date. 
The Air Force doctrines likewise must be flexible at all time: 
and entirely uninhibited by tradition. 

Air Force isa complex’ combination of many types of air- 
planes, weapons, personnel, units and tactics, supported by the 
industrial and scientific resources of the nation. New weapons 
and new developments, including the use of atomic energy, 
have not basically altered this principle of modern war. This 
country must plan and build its military establishment with 
full knowledge that the methods of waging war now are chang- 
ing at a rate never equalled in history. 

Air operations, once surface forces are near engagement, be- 
come more intimately related to the surface operations. In deter- 
mining doctrine, organization and provision of equipment care- 
ful consideration must be given to this fact. 

Both photographic and visual air reconnaissance are essential 
to the efficient conduct of modern war. These are necessary to 
guard against surprise and to avoid wasteful expenditures in 
useless attacks on targets already destroyed, as well as to pre- 
clude omission of important military objectives and to provide 
briefing material for attack. Evaluation of the ultimate effect 
on enemy resources also comes in part from these activities. 

Airborne troops have become one of the most effective units 
of a modern fighting force and the development of equipment 
and techniques for their employment must be given continuous 
and imaginative attention. 

Cargo and passenger air transport, serving all arms and oper- 
ating with airline precision and techniques, is an essential part 
of military operations. 

The Air Force must work vigorously for the provision of 
efficient rescue techniques and equipment and the training of 
personnel in methods of survival under emergency conditions. 
Joint efforts of the various services are desirable to avoid waste 
and to insure proper development in this important field. 

Weather service, an absolute essential of air operations, is 
comparable in importance to communications, and both must 
be developed to the maximum extent in peacetime. 

Accurate, large-scale up-to-date maps are a first: essential to 
aerial warfare. Since they all cannot be produced in time of war, 
a major peacetime joint effort must be given to a mapping pro- 
gram covering all potential battle areas and the routes thereto. 

The efforts which have been so successful in reducing the 
accident rate in recent years must be continued and intensified. 


5. Personnel and Training 

Results of World War II have shown that AAF training 
methods are sound. Training of personnel in time of war can be 
done on a large scale only by utilizing all the nation’s facilities 
and experience. Full use must be made of civilian agencies. 


_The armed forces will never have all the facilities required to 


meet war programs. Civilian agencies must in some way be kept 
aware of their responsibilities especially during peace when 
planning and preparation for war are so distasieful to Americans. 

The AAF had to go to all walks of life to secure square pegs 
for square holes and round pegs for round holes when we built 
our world-wide organization. The ever increasing complexity of 
modern war machines will make this procedure much more im- 
portant in the future than in the past, and we shall not attain 
our goal by traditional methods of personnel selection and train- 
ing. This is an age of specialization. No rational man can hope 
to know everything about his profession. Encouragement should 
therefore be given to specialization, and proper use must be made 
of special talent. 

The time has passed when the Air Staff can be composed 
exclusively of command pilots. It must have officers who have 
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mastered the production skills of scheduling materials and syn- 
chronizing the flow of industrial components, A modern air staff 
without industrial technicians is as obsolete as a Model T Ford. 

There must be established for the Air Force, perhaps as a 
part of a general program of training for the armed services, 
schools devoted to industrial, business, economic and scientific 
training. The faculties of these schools should be drawn from 
competent representatives of industry, business, finance, engi- 
neering, economics and science. 

Experienced officers who are inactivated shduld be used in 
industrial and economic planning, and in other activities which 
bear upon the military preparedness of our country. 

The qualifications of the combat commander determine to a 
larger extent than any other single element the effectiveness of 
a unit in combat. The science of screening and classifying per- 
sonnel must accordingly be utilized in such selections to the 
greatest extent possible. 

From our experiences in wartime procurement of aircrew 
personnel we know that in future recruiting we must go beyond 
the time of actual entry of individuals into the service and 
must start by promoting educational systems which will fit more 
of our youth for aviation training. By utilizing all available 
educational means, both civilian and AAF, considerable im- 
provement can be made in the type of personnel available for 
future AAF training and service. 

One of the major problems of peacetime military forces will 
always be the maintenance of high personnel standards in the 
regular establishment. Since this establishment must be the 
nucleus around which emergency forces are organized, and since 
the regular personnel must bear the major responsibility for 
training and leading the total force as well as for planning the 
strategy, operations and techniques, it follows that quality in 
volunteer regular personnel is a primary requisite. Every in- 
centive must therefore be given to encourage select individuals 
to volunteer for careers in the Air Force, in commissioned as 
well as enlisted grades. 

World War II required all major powers partially to mobilize 
their women into the armed forces. It was found in our country 
that these women in the jobs they were qualified to perform 
were more efficient than men. The next war in which the U.S. 
might participate may well require complete mobilization of all 
Americans. In consequence, a nucleus organization of female 
soldiers should be maintained in peacetime in order to provide 
for rapid and efficient expansion in time of national emergency. 

The speed with which a possible future war will start can be 
expected to allow little if any time for refresher training of 
reserves. Accordingly, a task of major importance in the peace- 
time Air Force is the attainment and maintenance of high 
standards in the training of reserve personnel who will be avail- 
able in time of emergency. This is true in technical as well as in 
combat fields. 

The complexities of future wars, and the inter-relationships 
of the several branches of the armed forces, require that joint 
training be begun early in an individual’s career and progres- 
sively strengthened. 


In World War II, the AAF relied heavily upon nearly a half | 


million civilian employes to perform all kinds of jobs from the 
highest type of scientific research to the simplest type of un- 
skilled labor. The lessons learned from the use of civilians in 
the military establishment provide the basis for even more 
extensive use of their services in the future. 


6. Intelligence 


Our past concept of Intelligence needs was insufficient to 
cover the requirements of modern war. 

Detailed and moment-by-moment knowledge of all aspects of 
civilian and military activity within the territory of an enemy 
or a potential enemy is essential to sound planning in times of 
peace or war. Continuous knowledge of potential enemies, cover- 
ing their entire political, social, industrial, scientific and military 
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life is also necessary to provide warning of impending danger, 
Strategic air warfare can be neither soundly planned nor 


efficiently executed without a continuous flow of detailed infor. - 


mation of this kind. In the future it will be suicidally dangerous 
to depend upon reports of Military Attaches and routine or 
casual sources of information regarding foreign states. 

There is a great need for a permanent national organization 
which not only deals with broad questions of policy but also 
collects, evaluates and disseminates a continuous stream of jn. 
telligence data. In addition, we must have a competent and 
active air intelligence organization within the Air Force working 
with such a national organization in times of peace and war, 

Only through specialized channels can we keep a constant 
check on the technological developments of potential enemies. We 
must in the future know in detail all conditions and be familiar 
with all facilities that may affect possible military operations. The 
targets of the future may be very large or extremely small—such 
as sites for launching guided missiles—requiring exact intelli- 
gence information as well as bombing accuracy to destroy them, 


7. New Concepts 


A future Air Force developed in the light of the basic princi- 
ples I have mentioned, together with provision for training and 
for constant supporting Intelligence, will enable the United 
States to face the future with confidence. Such an Air Force 
will constitute a base from which required departures can be 
made with least loss of time or effectiveness. 

We must look at the future of aerial warfare in the light of 
the following considerations: 

1. Aircraft, piloted or pilotless, will move at speeds far be- 
yond the velocity of sound, well over 700 miles per hour. 

2. Improvements in aerodynamics, propulsion, and electronic 
control will enable unmanned devices to transport means of 
destruction to targets at distances up to many thousands of 
miles. However, until such time as guided missiles are so devel- 
oped that there is no further need for manned aircraft, research 
in the field of “conventional” aircraft of improved design must 
be vigorously pursued. 





Total AAF Aircraft Losses In Combat 
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3, Small amounts of explosive materials, as in atomic bombs, 
will cause destruction of many square nz.iles. 

4, Defense against present-day aircraft may be perfected by 
target-seeking missiles. 

5. Only aircraft or missiles moving at extreme speeds will be 
able to penetrate enemy territory protected by such defenses. 

g. A communications system between control center and each 
individual aircraft will be established. 

7. Location and observation of targets, take-off, navigation 
and landing of aircraft, and communications will be independent 
of visibility or weather, 

8, Fully equipped airborne task forces will be able to strike 
at far distant points and will be totally supplied by air. 

(A) Influence of Atomic Energy on Air Power 

The influence of atomic energy on air power can be stated 
very simply. It has made air power all-important. Air power 
provides not only the best present means of striking an enemy 
with atomic bombs, but also the best available protection against 
the misuse of atomic explosives. 

Use of atomic energy for propelling aircraft has also been 
suggested. This development seems rather far in the future, so 
that it is difficult today to predict the types of aircraft—or 
space craft—which may later be propelled in this fashion. The 
immediate danger to civilization raised by the very existence of 
atomic bombs is so great that we shall do better to concentrate our 
attention on the role of present-day power as a means of employ- 
ing atomic bombs offensively, for instance for possible enforce- 
ment of decisions of the Security Council of the United Nations, 
and as a safeguard against their irresponsible use in aggression. 

The chief difference between an atomic bomb and the largest 
conventional type of bomb lies in the immense destructive 
power of a single atomic missile. This means that measures in- 
tended for protection against an atomic bomb attack must be 
highly efficient from the very start of a war if they are to be any 
good at all. Our experience in this war has shown that it is most 
dificult to attain this goal. 

Further, the great unit cost of the atomic bomb means that as 
nearly as possible every one must be delivered to its intended tar- 
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get. This can be done in one of several ways, all of which involve 
air power. For example, the following evolution may be suggested: 

a. Today, our Army Air Forces are the recognized masters 
of strategic bombing. Until others can match the present effi- 
ciency of our own antiaircraft defenses, we can run a large air 
operation for the sole purpose of delivering one or two atomic 
bombs. Our experience in the war suggests that the percentage 
of failures in an operation of this kind would be low. 

b. When improved antiaircraft defenses make this imprac- 
ticable, we should be ready with a weapon of the general type 
of the German V-2 rocket, having greatly improved range and 
precision, and launched from great distances. V-2 is ideally 
suited to deliver atomic explosives, because effective defense 
against it would prove extremely difficult. 

c. If defenses which can cope even with such a 3,000-mile-per- 
hour projectile are developed, we must be ready to launch such 
projectiles nearer the target, to give them a shorter time of 
flight and make them harder to detect and destroy. We must be 
ready to launch them from unexpected directions. This can be 
done from true space ships, capable of operating outside the 
earth’s atmosphere. The design of such a ship is all but prac- 
ticable today; research will unquestionably bring it into being 
within the foreseeable future. 

Three types of defense against the atomic bomb can be con- 
ceived: First, we should attempt to make sure that nowhere in 
the world are atomic bombs being made clandestinely; second, 
we should devise every possible active defense against an atomic 
bomb attack, once launched; and third, we might redesign our 
country for minimum vulnerability to atomic bomb attack. All 
three could, of course, be combined. 

Complete dispersal of our cities and moving vital industries 
underground on a sufficiently large scale would be overwhelm- 
ingly expensive. In addition to the expense, the unsolved tech- 
nological problems would present the greatest difficulty. 

Unceasing patrol of the entire world, possibly under the 
guidance of the United Nations Organization, would do much 
to prevent the illegal manufacture of atomic bombs in their 
present form. This, however, would be only a partial solution 
of the problem. In any event, air patrol, supplemented under 
international agreements by ground inspection, should be em- 
ployed to the maximum possible extent. The Air Forces used 
for patrol of this kind might very well be those air contingents 
which are made available to the Security Council for possible 
enforcement action. : 

Although there now appear to be insurmountable difficulties 
in an active defense against future atomic projectiles similar to 
the German V-2 but armed with atomic explosives, this condi- 
tion should only intensify our efforts to discover an effective 
means of defense. 

Meanwhile, the only known effective means of delivering 
atomic bombs in their present stage of development is the very 
heavy bomber, and that is certain of success only when the user ° 
has air superiority. This fact, although perhaps true only tempo- 
rarily, points up the urgent necessity for the maximum effort on 
air defense, both in the air and on the ground. For the moment 
at least, absolute air superiority in being at all times, combined 
with the best antiaircraft ground devices, is the only form of de- 
fense that offers any security whatever, and it must continue to be 
an essential part of our security program for a long time to come. 

While this country must employ all of its physical and moral 
force in the cause of peace, it must recognize that real security 
against atomic weapons in the visible future will rest on our 
ability to take immediate offensive action with overwhelming 
force. It must be apparent to a potential aggressor that an 
attack on the United States would be immediately ‘followed by 
an immensely devastating air-atomic attack on him. 

The atomic weapon thus makes offensive and defensive air 
power in a state of immediate readiness the primary requisite 
of national survival. , 


(B) Jet Propulsion and Rockets 
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Original research in rockets for the AAF was for the purpose 
of assisting take-off with heavy loads on short landing strips 
and as a short-duration speed boost to achieve high emergency 
performance in combat. Among new uses for rockets are winged 
missiles for extreme range; guided antiaircraft missiles; launch- 
ing supersonic, long-range pilotless, or manned aircraft; and de- 
celeration devices for aircraft with high landing speeds. 

Jet propulsion is in its infancy despite the fact that this war 
has evolved six distinct methods of utilizing atmospheric oxygen 
for propulsion, such as (1) motorjet—or reciprocating engine 
plus ducted fan, (2) turboprop—a gas turbine plus propeller, 
(3) turbofan—a gas turbine plus ducted fan, (4) turbojet—a 
gas turbine plus jet, (5) ramjet—a continuous jet with com- 
pression by aerodynamic ram, and (6) pulsojet—or intermittent 
jet. These new and strange sounding words will be familiar ones 
in our-speech in the near future, and right now they carry more 
meaning for Americans than any other six words I know. 

(C) Radar 

Radar is an outstanding contribution to the effectiveness of 
an air force. It is a device which enormously extends the range, 
power, capabilities and accurecy of human vision. Radar is a 
primary facility in an all-weather, 24-hour air force for bombing, 
gunfire, navigation, landing and control. The structure of the 
air force, the planning ‘of its operation, its training program 
and its organization must take radar into account. In the final 
months of the B-29 bombardment of Japan the AAF had one 
Wing bomb by radar alone, to test out the possibilities. Greater 
accuracy was secured than by the best visual means, and it is 
fair to expect that the visual bombing which served us well in 
this war may soon be obsolete. 

(D) Hydroponics 

Perhaps as important as modern weapons in winning the war 
was the application of science to the development of packaged 
and tinned foods which, while furnishing a balanced diet, also met 
the combat requirements of reduced bulk and ability to with- 
stand extreme climatic conditions. After months without change, 
however, a diet of the best of these rations without any fresh 
foods was found to cause deficiency symptoms in personnel. 

The AAF, with its global operations, was perhaps more 
keenly aware of the problem, especially at isolated air bases in 
the South Atlantic and Pacific whose volcanic or coral surfaces 
were devoid of soil for growing any sort of fresh vegetables. Sci- 
ence and initiative, however, found the answer in hydroponics 
—the growing of vegetables without soil by means of chemicals. 

By the end of war chemical gardens were flourishing on the 
desolate volcanic rock islands in the South Atlantic and on the 
barren wastes of several Pacific island bases. Ascension Island 
was picked as the first testing laboratory for large-scale cultiva- 
tion of vegetables by hydroponics. A party consisting of an 
officer, eight enlisted men, and a civilian expert landed on the 
“rock” in January. A plot of land was taken over and engineers 
« began construction of concrete beds which were filled with sifted 
volcanic gravel. Seedlings were planted, a nutrient solution, con- 
taining the chemicals necessary for the growth of plants, was passed 
through the beds from two reservoir tanks. Four months later 
these “visiting farmers” were harvesting tomatoes, radishes, let- 
tuce and cucumbers from an 80,000 square foot area of fertility. 

Today hydroponics is an accepted fact and will have its 
place in the postwar AAF along with other products of science 
and research. Chemical gardens will be established at all remote 
installations where fresh vegetables cannot be grown by or- 
dinary methods. : 

Important in itself, this development brings down to earth 
the need for a close partnership with science, and for the 
courage and foresight to translate experiment into practice. 





8. Scientific Research and Development 


The preceding sections of this chapter demonstrate that the 
spectacular innovations in technological. warfare which ap- 
peared with ever increasing momentum in World War II and 
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culminated with the atomic bomb demand continuous scientific 
research to ihsure the maintenance of our national security and 
world peace. In the past, the United States has shown a danger. 
ous willingness to be caught in a position of having to start 
a war with equipment and doctrines used at the end of the 
preceding war. We have paid heavily for this error. A repetition 
of this error in the future could mean annihilation. No war 
will be started unless the aggressor considers that he has 
sufficient superiority in weapons to leave his adversaries in a 
state of ineffective warmaking capacity. 

Possession of large stocks of war equipment at the end of 
a war affords a serious temptation to continue to use that 
equipment in training peacetime forces. This is strikingly true 
in the case of the Air Force. We must depend on scientific 
and technological advances requiring us to replace about one- 
fourth of our equipment each year. 

The weapons of today are the museum pieces of tomorrow, 
So tomorrow, the B-29, the superfortress of today, will belong in 
the Smithsonian Institution, with the Wright and Lindbergh 
planes, its place on the line to be taken later by bombers that 
will carry 50 tons of bombs, planes with jet or rocket motors 
capable of flying around the world at supersonic speeds. 

In the accomplishment of its fundamental responsibility for 
insuring that the nation is prepared to wage effective air war- 
fare, the Air Force must be able to call on all talents and 
facilities existing in the nation and sponsor further development 
of the facilities and creative work of science and industry. The 
Air Force must also be authorized to expand existing research 
facilities and create and take advantage of new ones to accom- 
plish applied research and to make such facilities available to 
scientists and industrial concerns working on problems for the 
Air Force. Further, the Air Force must have the means of re- 
cruiting and training personnel who have full understanding of 
the scientific facts necessary to procure and use the most ad- 
vanced equipment. Although basic scientific research should 
not be undertaken by the Air Force in its own organization, it 
must encourage and sponsor such basic research as may be 
deemed necessary for the defense of the nation. 

During this war the Army, the Army Air Forces and the 
Navy have made unprecedented use of scientific and industrial 
resources. When the countless aspects of Air Force operations 
requiring scientific and technical talent are considered, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that we have not yet established the bal- 
ance necessary to insure the continuance of teamwork among 
the military, other government agencies, industry and _ the 
universities. The legislative and’ executive branches of the 
Government should determine the best form of organization and 
the most efficient scheme for uniting all efforts to create the 
best scientific facilities and utilize all available scientific talents. 

It is in the national interest to establish a national research 
foundation composed of the most highly qualified scientists in 
the U.S. and charged with the responsibility of furthering basic 
research and development in all fields of science and the scientific 
training of adequate numbers of highly qualified men. Scientific 
planning must be years in advance of the actual research and 
development work. The Air Force must be advised continuously 
on the progress of scientific research and development in view 
of the new discoveries and improvements_in aerial warfare. 

A permanent scientific advisory group consisting of qualified 
officers and eminent civilian scientific consultants must be im 
ducted in the Air Force organization to insure that equipment 
is kept abreast of the progress of research and development and 
to ensure that all research required by the Air Forces is being 
undertaken by the appropriate agencies. 

We can no longer set up “military characteristics” for a new 
weapon or airplane, award a contract, and expect to have a fin- 
ished article delivered which can be put into use immediately. The 
entire process from development through production, training 
and operational use is a continuous one. Specialists must be at 
hand to give intelligent guidance at every turn. This will require 
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adjustments in the military organization to provide for a group 
or corps of full-time scientists in uniform, and adjustments to 
provide adequate compensation for highly qualified civilians. 


9, Civil Aviation 


Since military air power depends for its existence upon the 
aviation industry and the air-mindedness of the nation, the Air 
Force must promote the development of American civil air 
power in all of its forms, both commercial and private. How- 
ever, in view of the national security responsibilities of the Air 
Force, and considering the adaptability of civil aviation facilities 
to military uses, it is in the national interest for the Air Force 
to have a voice in civil air matters. 

The rapid development of aviation, particularly in its ability 
to promote international understanding, has emphasized the 
need for an authoritative national air policy to guide American 
civil aviation for the common good. A policy of this kind cannot 
be static. Further, to be effective, it must be made known to all 
who are interested. 

Examples of principles which the Air Force should support 
as the basis for its participation in the formulation of civil air 
policies are as follows: 

a. No activity having to do with aviation in any form can be 
considered as being completely independent of national security. 
Civil aviation must be encouraged both internally and internation- 
ally,and all arrangements, plans, agreements and operations should 
be carried out with due regard for their military implications. 

b. The security of the United States as well as the perform- 
ance of its responsibilities in the maintenance of world peace re- 
quire the availability of an extensive system of air bases and 
airways outside the United States.: 

The development of international air law and custom can be 
advanced materially by recognition of the similarity between 
aviation and maritime activities. 

Individual initiative, private enterprise, and free competition, 
at home and abroad, continue to be the essential elements of 
American progress. 

One national authority, capable of expressing comprehensive 
and basic aviation policies in the name of all interested gov- 
emmental departments, is a first essential for the sound develop- 
ment of American civil aviation. 


10. Public Understanding of Air Power 


It is the American people who will decide whether this na- 
tion will continue to hold its air supremacy. 


In the final analysis, our air striking force belongs to those who | 


come from the ranks of labor, management, the farms, the stores, 
the professions, the schools and colleges and the legislative halls. 

Air power will always be the business of every American 
citizen. The Army Air Forces recognizes its duty in formulating 
intelligent programs of education to the end that the public will 
understand aviation in all of its forms as well as realize the 
danger of unpreparedness in the air. 

Propaganda has no place in this program. Public relations 
must give the public a thorough understanding of the general 
problems of war mobilization of aviation, and especially of mili- 
tary air power. The Air Force public relations policy and the 
educational program should be steered along sound lines by a 
directorate or committee composed of individuals trained not 
only as writers and reporters but also as technical specialists. 


Il. Integration of Air Power into National Defense 


The greatest lesson of this war has been the extent to which 
alr, land and sea operations can and must be co-ordinated by 
jont planning and unified. command. The attainment of better 
co-ordination and balance than now exists between services is an 
essential of national security. 

Unity of command is not alone sufficient. Unity of planning, 
unity of common item procurement and unity of doctrines are 
equally necessary. In addition, ground, naval and air forces must 
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each have an equal voice as well as an equal responsibility in all 
plans and policies. Maximum efficiency and economy cannot be 
attained when one type of force is subservient to another in 
planning or operational councils. The full capabilities of the sub- 
servient force will never be exploited efficiently and serious 
blunders are bound to follow. 

In order to secure the maximum effectiveness with the greatest 
economy, our fighting forces must be organized so as to provide 
soundly integrated command of three autonomous services, each 
of which has an equal and direct share of the total responsibility. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff organization presided over by the 
Chief of Staff to the President, as developed during World War 
II, proved itself sound, and made co-ordination of effort possible 
not only among our own armed services but also with our Allies. 
This organization should be continued in time of peace when 
the absence of the compulsions of war make co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort much more difficult to achieve. 

The following requirements, in my opinion, must accordingly 
be met: 

A. Organization. 

(1) One integrated, balanced U.S. military organization 
that will establish, develop, maintain and direct at the minimum 
expense the forces, including the mobile striking forces, required 
for peace enforcement and for national security with the capa- 
bility for the most rapid expansion in case of all-out war. 

(2) Retention of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization with 
a Chief of Staff to the President. 

(3) The size and composition of our striking forces to be 
based on: 

(a) Capabilities and limitations of possible enemies. 

(b) Effectiveness and employment of modern weapons 
of war. 

(c) The geographical position of the United States, its 
outlying bases and such other bases as it might control or use. 

(4) Maximum economy and efficiency to be secured by: 

(a) Ruthless elimination of all arms, branches, services, 
weapons, equipment or ideas whose retention might be indicated 
only by tradition, sentiment or sheer inertia. 

(b) Ruthless elimination of duplication throughout the 
entire organization. 

B, Principles. 

(1) The above organization, to attain its objectives, must 
adhere rigidly to the following principles: 

(a) Development of the Intelligence necessary for the 
effective application of our military force to whatever job it 
may be called upon to do. 

(b) Continuous planning for both offensive and defensive 
operations against all potential enemies, taking into account 
their capabilities and possible intentions. 

(c) Planning for, and direction of technical research to 
ensure that the most modern weapons are being developed, 
tested and service tested in order to retain for the United States 
military equipment its present pre-eminent position. 

(d) Development and application of the most effective 
tactics and techniques. 

(e) Realistic recommendations for congressional appro- 
priations for military purposes and for the distribution of these 
appropriations where they will produce the maximum benefit to 
the national security. 

The Air Forces must also assume their full responsibility, un- 
der the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, to hold immediately available national air force contingents 
for combined enforcement action. These forces must be of suffi- 
cient strength, and their degree of readiness must be such as to 
make effective use of their inherent striking power and mobility. 

World War II brought unprecedented death and destruction 
to warmaking and peace-loving nations alike, and as any future 
war will be vastly more devastating, the mission of the armed 
forces of the United States should be not to prepare for war, but 
to prevent war—to insure that peace be perpetuated. 
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New Drive Against Price Control?... Leftward Shift 
Of Mr. Truman...State-Army-Navy Clash on China 


Chester Bowles has told some people 
that he expects to step out as Price 
Administrator around Jan. 15, 1946. 
Mr. Bowles’s retirement, if it should 
come, probably would be the signal 
for a big new move to crack price 
control, which is under a steadily 
growing volume of pressure. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is prepared to move in 
with fact-finding panels and with pro- 
posals for mediation if no basis is 
found for composing differences be- 
tween labor and management in the 
nation’s biggest industries. The Presi- 
dent was caught by surprise when an 
expected break in the ranks of em- 
ployers on the issue of voluntary wage 
increases did not occur. 


xk k * 


The President is inclined to complain 
privately that only a very short time 
ago he was being urged to get Govern- 
ment out of business and to let indus- 
try run its own affairs, while today he 
is being told that Government must 
step in to settle arguments that lead 
to strikes and to bring together the 
labor and management groups that 
are unable to get together, in confer- 
ence on even the simplest of issues. 


cok ae 


Lewis Schwelienbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, probably will defer to John 
Steelman, White House aide, when 
policy decisions are shaped for deal- 
ing with big strikes that appear to be 
developing. Mr. Schwellenbach finds 
that the labor problem is much more 
complicated than it had seemed to be 
when he took over his Cabinet post 
as successor to Frances Perkins. 


x *k * 


Treasury Secretary Vinson is prepared 
to go to Congress again with plans to 
tighten up the tax on capital gains. 
The Treasury regards the present tax 
as an invitation to speculation at a 
time when inflationary forces are at 
work. There is nothing to indicate that 


Congress is more friendly to Treasury | 


ideas in this field. 
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President Truman finds that his at- 
titude on domestic issues is beginning 
to veer a little to the left of center, 
after being aimed straight at center, 
now that the problems are beginning 
to crowd in at a time when Congress 
is not in a mood to give the White 
House the power it wants to deal with 
those problems. The President is like- 
ly to be found on labor’s side if and 
when the going gets tough. 


wk ok * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
having a hard time getting together 
with the Army and Navy on United 
States policy in China. Military offi- 
cials let it be known that United 
States forces have no intention of pull- 
ing out of the approaches to Man- 
churia under fire, while Mr. Byrnes 
announced that they would be pulled 
out. Liaison within the top reaches of 
the Government is not very close. 


wake oe 


Mr. Byrnes is increasingly irritated 
by growing criticism of the fact that 
this Government tends to deal with 
problems of world-shaking impor- 
tance without having a preliminary 
firm line of political policy to guide 
its attitude. It is beginning to be noted 
that more and more officials of impor- 
tance are saying privately that the 
agreements reached at Potsdam, in 
which the United States acquiesced, 


calling for reduction of Germany 


to a pastoral state, are not to be car- 
ried out. 


xk kk 


Russia to date is not showing a spark 
of interest in the Truman-Attlee pro- 
posal for an exchange of scientific 
information, including information 
about the atomic bomb, conditioned 
upon the willingness of co-operating 
nations to submit to inspection by 
agents of the United Nations Organi- 
zation. Britain’s Attlee thought all 
along that Russia’s Stalin would balk 
at meeting conditions that would in- 
volve opening Russia to the outside 
world, but President Truman insisted 
on that condition. 


‘Henry Wallace, 


Word from the inside has it that in 
Italy, and some other parts of the 
world, the U.S. controls supplies while 
Britain runs the policy-making actiy- 
ities, with. the result that U.S. supplies 
are used to support British policies, 


xk k * 


U.S. Air Forces insist that they should 
have control of the experiment in 
which the atomic bomb will be used 
to show what it can do to a fleet of 
naval vessels because they are the 
ones who have experience in dropping 
the bomb. Air Force officers are con- 
fident they can demonstrate that the 
present huge U.S. Navy already is 
rendered obsolete by the atomic bomb. 


kk & 


Some important members of Congress 
are being offered high-paying jobs by 
private business organizations, and a 
few are tempted to take them now 
that it is more and more difficult to 
make both ends meet on a Conggress- 
man’s salary. 


K * * 


Fred Vinson and 
Harold Ickes are tending to line up 
on the New Deal side of issues that 
arise among the President’s advisers. 


Kk & 


High U.S. officials abroad complain 
that they cannot get answers from the 
State Department to simplest ques- 
tions related to foreign policy, although 
the U.S. is interested in ways and 
means for running the world. 


xk kk 


Now that millions of words have been 
added to the testimony, the point still 
stands out that the only surprise in- 
volved in the starting of the Japanese 
war was the fact that Japan first 
struck Pearl Harbor instead of strik- 
ing south against the Philippines of 
French Indo-China and Malaya. Al- 
most everybody on the inside of 
Washington affairs in December, 1941, 
knew that war was about to start, but 
everybody was convinced that the 
starting blow would be southward. 
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New York’s first great general traffic bridge still in 
use today, is the Brooklyn Bridge, built in 1883. Its 
last, the Bronx-Whitestone, was finished in 1939. The 
newest of its “‘underground bridges’’, the Brooklyn- 
Battery Tunnel, is now under construction. . . ne- 
cessitating the razing of such famed landmarks as 
the Aquarium—pictured at the foot of Battery Park. 


But soon another new bridge, a different kind in 
still another dimension—may serve Manhattan and 
Metropolitan New York. For the helicopter is truly 


a bridge—time-saving and useful. 


Used for shuttle-service from airports in the New 
York area, and from pick-up points in nearby cities 
and suburbs to transfer points in Manhattan, it can 
bridge crowded miles in minutes. For even from 
LaGuardia Airport—where unusually fine transpor- 


tation conditions exist—it can shorten the 35 minute 





lanhatfan ... 


period now necessary for surface transportation. 

In the hands of professional pilots, helicopter 
shuttle-service will be as safe as it is swift. For 
stoplights, street intersections, and heavy traffic will 
be eliminated—shaving time schedules to save as 
much as a half-hour at either end of your trip—in 
most of America’s cities. 

At McDonnell, though war has ended, we are 
continuing the production of advanced types of 
aircraft to serve our Armed Forces in helping to 
maintain peace and order in the world. 

But in addition, we are ready right now, to sit 
down with you to work out specifications for the 
adaptation of our helicopter to your particular com- 
mercial needs... a type of helicopter which can be 
utilized successfully for almost any type of utilitarian 
service ... almost anywhere in the world. 
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ALL ARE MADE 


Lovely ladies use Continental prod- 
ucts. So do service station attendants, 
chemists, soda jerkers, babies, and 
housewives (to name only a few). 

Continental is producing for the 
health, welfare and happiness of every 
American—whether he lives in a city 
apartment or a farmhouse, and whether 
he works in a factory or an office. 

Of course, our main job has been 
making vital war products. But now 
the war is won, keep your eye on Con- 
tinental and on the Continental trade- 
mark. You’ll be seeing the Triple-C 
more and more in your home and in 
industry. 
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Pails, all styles and sizes ..... And cans for luncheon meats 

























BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continenta Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 NY. 





CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums e Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts e Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio « Keystone Drum Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. e Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. ¢ Mono Containers, Newark, 


N. J.—Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. - g 


Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago IIL. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada e Continental Can Corpora- 
tion, Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCT 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS éoast-to-coast network. 
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